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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God 
The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president 
of the General Convention, announces the 
appointment of the following Convention 
Committees: 

Credentials: Elwood J. Way, chairman; 
Rev. Arnold L. Simonson; Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley. 

Religious Services: Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
chairman; Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

Nominations: Dr. Frank D. Adams, chair- 
man; Miss Eleanor Bissell; Dr. Lee S. 
McCollestcr; Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey; 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones. 

Official Reports: Rey. Carl H. Olson, chair- 
man; Fred B. Perkins, vice-chairman; 
Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, secretary; Dr. 
Emerson H. Lalone; Miss Harriet G. 
Yates; Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich; Rev. Rel 
W. Benner; Dr. Frank W. Ballou; Mrs. 
Stanley Manning. 

Resolutions: Dr. Clinton L. Scott, chair- 
man; Rev. S. E. G. Priestley; Dr. 
George E. Leighton; Mrs. E. H. Sco- 
field; Mrs. H. Elmer Peters. 

Monitors: Rev. H. Elmer Peters, chair- 
man; Rev. John Wood; Rev. Myles 
Rodehaver; Rev. D. Stanley Rawson; 
Rey. Ernest Marble; William E. Gard- 


ner. 
* * 


NEWS FROM TOKYO 


Word has been received that the Mission 
House in Tokyo, Japan, was damaged by 
fire on June 5. The roof was burned 
through in two places and redecoration 
and interior repairs will be necessary be- 
cause of the loss by smoke and water. A 
temporary roof has been put on by the 
insurance company and permanent repairs 
will be made duririg the summer. The 
largest loss was sufiered by the tenants in 
personal effects. It is believed the fire 
was caused by the defective operation of 
the automatic gas water heater. 

Rev. Darley Downs also informs us of 
the purchase of a lot in the Tama Cemetery 
next to where the Carys are buried. Miss 
Hathaway’s ashes were interred there on 
June 25. 


*O% 


A CONVENTION BUSINESS TRIP 


Dr. George E. Huntley, pastor of the 
Roxbury Universalist church, and former 
head of the G. S. S. A., and Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, vice-president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, left Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Monday, July 31, by auto- 
mobile, for Winder, Georgia, to attend the 
Georgia Universalist Convention there, 
Aug. 4 to 6. Dr. Huntley will give an ad- 
dress on “Religious Education,’ following 
the banquet, Saturday evening, Aug. 5, 
and will probably give other talks enroute. 
Plans have been made for meetings at 
Camp Hill, Ala., and Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Tentative arrangements have also been 
made for meetings at other points. 

Mr. Emmons is to give the occasional 


sermon at the Convention, Sunday morn- 
ing, Aug. 6, and will speak at other churches 
enroute, in addition to conferring with local 
and Convention officials, representing the 
General Convention. 

The trip will be made between July 31 
and August 17. Dr. Huntley is giving part 
of his vacation period to the service in- 
volved in this convention business trip. 


* * 


- SCHOLARSHIP ANNOUNCEMENT 


Goddard College 


Announcement has been made that funds 
are being made available for five scholar- 
ships of $400 each and five scholarships of 
$200 each at Goddard College, Plainfield, 
Vermont, for the year 1939-1940, for young 
men and women associated with Univer- 
salist or Unitarian churches. 

These scholarships are to be awarded on 
a basis of scholarship, qualities of leader- 
ship, seriousness of purpose and reliability 
as determined from information to be sup- 
plied by the applicant, his references and 
school officials. No formal examinations 
are required. The scholarships are avail- 
able for students entering either the Junior 
Division (grades 11 and 12) or the Senior 
Division (regular college years). Appli- 
cants for the latter should be high school 
graduates in good standing. 

The Committee on Awards consists of: 
Rev. Gerald R. Fitzpatrick, Montpelier, 
Vt.; Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, Spring- 
field, Vt.; President Royce S. Pitkin, 
Goddard College. 

It is not required that the applicants be 
members of a Unitarian or Universalist 
church, but they shouid be associated with 
such a church through membership in a 
young people’s organization or through 
family attendance. 

Goddard College has a Junior Division 
consisting of the last two years of high 
school. Its Senior Division includes the 
usual college years. Work taken in this 
division may lead te the bachelor’s degree. 
Instruction is available in art, drama, 
music, languages, the social studies, mathe- 
matics, science, conservation and wildlife 
management, agriculture, business, home 
economics, journalism, secretarial studies. 

Completed applications must be re- 
ceived at Goddard College by Aug. 25. 

For further informatiun address: 


President Royce Stanley Pitkin, 
Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dorothy DeGraff Lalone is the wife of 
the manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of 
the Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. R. S. Kellerman is a Universalist 
minister living in Blanchester, Ohio. 
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RAIN AFTER DROUGHT 


ONG ago a psalmist wrote: “Thou O God didst 
send a plentiful rain, whereby Thou didst 
confirm thine inheritance when it was weary.” 

Our inheritance has been very weary. There has 
been dust along the dirt roads sifting into houses, coat- 
ing the vegetation and choking the traveler. In the 
regions that the writer frequents, the pastures have 
turned brown, the crops have almost stood still, the 
wild creatures have come down from the hills to find 
water, wells have gone dry, and the creek has dwindled 
to a few pools. 

It has been delightful to have sunny days, moon- 
light nights, and good weather for outings, but how 
the country has cried out for rain! In some sections 
forest fires have added terror and taxed heavy-bur- 
dened men to the utmost. This danger we have been 
spared, but smoke has drifted up from burning regions 
to the south. 

It seems but yesterday when our problem was 
not drought but flood. Months after the great 
flood of last September, which destroyed our road and 
swept away our bridge, the floods came again and the 
waters made channels that for a time barred entrance 
. to our place. 

Now the waters have so completely dried up 
that only the deepest springs hold out. Our flowing 
well is faithful and people go there to draw. 

No wonder the Bible writers saw the hand of 
God in drought, in flood, and in the life-giving rain. 

We know that neither rain nor drought is the 
result of caprice, or sent to reward or punish us, but 
we can enter easily into the mood of the writer of 
Leviticus: 

“Tf ye walk in my statutes and keep my com- 
mandments and do them: then I will give you rain in 
due season and the land shall yield her increase and 
the trees of the field shall yield their fruit. And your 
threshing shall reach unto the vintage and the vintage 
shall reach unto the sowing time; and ye shall eat 
your bread to the full and dwell in your land safely.” 

A larger faith has replaced the thought of an arbi- 
trary God. There are laws which control the drought 
and the rain, and may be in time we can work with the 
laws more intelligently and more loyally. 

Our little touch of drought, so insignificant in 
comparison with what dust bowl farmers have suf- 
fered again and again, at least makes us think com- 
passionately of their struggles and rejoice with deeper 
joy in the flowering of the dust bowl once more. 

, Deprivation for a time likewise makes us count 
with larger knowledge and appreciation the common 
blessings of our lives. 


This rain makes every spear of grass a symbol of 
thanksgiving. The song sparrow sings on in the 
downpour. In spite of heat and dust, of blasted hope 
and wasted labor, the heart of man sings too. 

* * 


UNSELFISH SAVING AND SPENDING 


N the light of some of the emphases that are being 
made today we might easily lose faith in virtues 
once emphasized like thrift and self-denial. But 

a little sober thought will convince most of us that 
they are just as basic in the formation of character as 
they have ever been. 

Thrift means taking care of things, saving money 
or anything else of value, economy. 

The opposite of thrift is lavishness and extrava- 
gance. 

Most of our ancestors were thrifty. They denied 
themselves to save, usually for children or for old age 
or for time of disaster. 

If thrift went too far it turned into meanness and 
stinginess. But thrift itself always seemed to be an 
admirable quality. 

It is easy to see that thrift which is inspired by 
fear and which keeps a person from buying things he 
needs stops the wheels of industry and commerce. 
We are not put into the world just to save things, even 
though saving be a source of wealth. We ought to 
have and use and furnish to our dependents the com- 
forts of life. In doing this, of course, we ought to be 
unselfish. 

A doctrine of forced spending seems to us highly 
dangerous morally, to say nothing about it econom1- 
cally. Forced spending would lead to waste, extrava- 
gance, self-indulgence, and sometimes we fear to base 
forms of selfishness. 

Nothing morally can take the place of voluntary 
saving and voluntary spending with intelligent and 
unselfish thought back of both of them. 


* * 


DONN FENDLER, AMERICAN BOY 
HE presence of mind and fortitude of twelve- 
year-old Donn Fendler, who found his way out 
of the wilds of the Maine woods on his own, are 
pleasant to contemplate. The whole story provided 
the public with one front-page sensation that is en- 
tirely healthy in its effects. The young man’s boy 
scout training that led him to follow the stream and 
the telephone wires to a camp has come in for high 
praise. We do not wish to detract from the laurels of 
scouting, but we are constrained to believe that the 
scout training was but part of the reason that that 
boy came out of the woods alive. The rest of the 
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education that made him the resourceful and courage- 
ous little lad that he is came from a good American 
home and from the tutelage of American schools and 
the Christian church. He has an American father 
who shares the joy of outdoor activity with his son. 
He has the precious privilege of growing up in free 
American schools and has had some kind of effective 
religious training, for he not only worked at the 
business of rescuing himself but he prayed alone in the 
woods. It would be easy to sentimentalize over this 
last part of Fendler’s lonely odyssey. This we have 
no intention of doing. The fact remains that the boy 
worked and prayed and kept his head, and so came 
out alive. 

We believe that this boy is exceptional only in 
the sense that he was thrown into exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Hundreds of thousands of American 
boys similarly trained have the resources to do as he 
did if circumstances demanded it of them. These 
American boys, trained in the free and informal 
American way, have resiliency and resourcefulness 
which their less fortunate contemporaries, the regi- 
mented. little boys of Italy and Germany, will never 
have. 

eve Rl. 


* * 


ONLY A LEAF 
HERE is an interesting article in the July Advance 
by the Rev. Charles G. Christianson, entitled 
“Leaves.”’ It was inspired by a fiery address 

of Dr. John Haynes Holmes at the Massachusetts 
State Conference of Congregationalists, in which 
Doctor Holmes ridiculed himself, saying that in 1914 
he had preached a sermon upon ‘The Message of an 
Autumn Leaf.’ The audience laughed, and Doctor 
Holmes went on to declare that “‘yes,’’ he had had 
nothing more important to talk about than that. All 
of the great issues seemed to have been settled. 

Mr. Christianson takes issue with Doctor Holmes. 
He says, in substance, that Doctor Holmes may be 
surprised when his work is done “‘to find that his dis- 
course on “The Message of an Autumn Leaf’ may con- 
tain a larger measure of vital significance and abid- 
ing merit and eternal truth than some of his impas- 
sioned up-to-the-heated-minute utterances on current 
themes.”’ Mr. Christianson cites Whittier, who wrote 
many poems upon reform, but they were for the day, 
and the poems that have lived are “The Eternal 
Goodness” and “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind.” 

The point of the able article is that, while preach- 
ing should be relevant to the age, it should also be rele- 
vant to the ages. This is a good point, and the writer 
illustrates it most effectively in what he says about 
“leaves.”’ ‘‘Leaves are for the healing of the nations.” 
The mission of leaves is to serve the deepest needs of 
plant or tree. 

We endorse the article, but we feel moved to say 
a little word for Doctor Holmes as a nature-lover. 
Just now he is in his camp, slowly recovering from a 
serious operation performed in May. - He has gone, as 
often before, to that great out-of-doors that he loves. 
He is back where the sun can shine upon him, the 
leaves whisper to him, and the great foodful earth 
give him strength. 


Perhaps we who testify are biased, for last sum- 
mer Doctor Holmes praised our articles about the 
raccoons. Yet, biased or not, the fact is unaltered. 
Holmes is a nature lover. Holmes will preach about 
the leaves again. But he never will lie down in the 
sun and let the world go by to salvation or destruc- 
tion as it may. He will be in the forefront of the 
battle. 

So here’s to Christianson and here’s to Holmes! 
Here’s to the reformers and here’s to the nature- 


lovers, and may we all go on together! 
* * 


FOOTNOTE 


N a footnote to a Boston Esplanade concert program 
there appears the following sentence comment- 
ing on the Eighth Symphony of Beethoven: 

“Sad, worried, in ill health when he composed this, 
Beethoven here gives us one of his most joyous 
works.”’ So it may be said of a long line of men and 
women working in many widely differing fields. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson brought joy to countless thou- 
sands of people by his writings, full of romance and 
subtle humor. He did it in spite of ill health. Louis. 
Pasteur fought his way back from the crippling effects 
of astroke in his forties, and gave the world his greatest. 
discoveries afterward. In our own day Helen Keller’s 
verses give joy to those who read them and her life 
gives courage to countless thousands who never knew 
or read a line of Helen Keller’s writings. 

Our pagan contemporaries the Nazi Germans 
have a movement which they call ‘Strength through 
Joy.” For countless generations noble men and 
women within the framework of the Christian tradi- 
tion have known the fact of joy through strength. That 
joy that comes of the strength and courage to carry on 
and do one’s work whatever hardships and sufferings 
life brings. Those who have so carried on not only 
gave joy to their fellowmen but also found the quiet 
inner joy known only to the strong and the faithful. 

| PM BD BS 
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ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE 


OUBTLESS all of us at times exhibit more zeal 
than knowledge, but this need not prevent us 
from lifting up our voices in warning, provided 

we do it with reasonable modesty. 

Up in the country the other day, a strange 
young woman appeared at the sittingroom door with 
two pieces of baggage. Because we did not have the 
screen hooked and because we thought that the per- 
son might be somebody we knew from Saugus or 
Salina, we found ourselves in a moment facing a mis- 
sionary of an Adventist sect. At least she was quick 
moving. She installed herself on the sofa, opened a 
suitcase which concealed a phonograph, slapped in a 
record from the other package, and began the services. 
Out of the suitcase rolled a perfectly good sermon, 
non-controversial, clearly enunciated, and reasonably 
interesting. All this led up to the attempt to sell the 
books of the leading preacher of the sect. We did 
not purchase the books, for we knew all about this 
preacher, and we ended the interview amicably. 

Now there was much that we could admire in 
this young woman and in her friend who was “‘doing”’ 
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the next house at the same time. The Lord sent them 
out two by two, and so these disciples went two by 
two. 

They were consecrated, unselfish, hard working, 
zealous. They wanted to bring us a blessing. They 
desired to serve God and the world. Nobody can 
question their zeal, but they did not know much, and 
it can be dangerous not to know much. Not to know 
much might induce a man to let himself be bitten by a 
rattlesnake because some words of the Bible seem to 
promise immunity to the faithful. We-can not all be 


_ learned, but. we ought to-know as much as we can. 
~-Not to know much makes us ridiculous as we attempt 


to enlighten people who may know more about the 
subject than we do. One cannot make converts by 
himself appearing ridiculous. 

To us, with every desire to recognize the good 
motive of the visitor, the whole interview was rather 
farcical. But one thing can be said for the young 
woman, she cared about her faith, and that is more 
than can be said about some of us who know that we 
are more intelligent. 

Not zeal without knowledge, not knowledge with- 
out zeal, but zeal and knowledge, is the ideal that we 
should strive for. 

* * 


THE ETERNAL QUEST 


HE ETERNAL QUEST* is a little book of twelve 
services of worship to be used in either public 
or private worship, especially “‘by seekers after 

a Christian Commonwealth.” The thought of a re- 
deemed and ennobled society runs like a thread through 
the book, but it has the power to minister to the needs 
of isolated men and women. 

We cannot say what it is that gives the book its 
power. Perhaps one thing is the warning given by the 
author, Doctor Gifford of McGill University, not to 
use the services liturgically without personal prepara- 
tion. ‘“To do so would be to aggravate a situation al- 
ready serious enough, a widespread unreality about 
prayer, that leads inevitably to prayerlessness.”’ 

The author believes that prayer is at a low ebb 
in Protestant Christianity and that ‘“‘we must improve 
or perish devotionally.” ' 

Each of the twelve services has place for an organ 
prelude, a prayer, a hymn, ascripture lesson, a thought 
for the day of some five hundred words, and a closing 
prayer and benediction. Everything to be used is 
printed. The services used in public take twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. The subjects are “The Eternal 
Quest,” “The Enduring Commonwealth,’ “A New 
Idea about God,” “True Goodness,” “Standards for 
the New Day,” ‘“‘An Enemy of the Commonwealth,” 
“Another Enemy,” “The Arch Enemy,” ‘‘At Work for 
the Commonwealth,” ““The Great Companion,” “‘Life 
Everlasting,” ‘“The Cross in the Commonwealth.” A 
professor of history, a modern-minded man, prepared 
the book. A Roman Catholic priest appears fre- 
quently in the prayers. That is, Doctor Gifford 
uses many prayers of Father Orchard, the London 
Congregationalist who went over to Rome. 


*The Eternal Quest. By William Alva Gifford. The As- 
sociation Press: 347 Madison Avenue, New York. Price $1.00. 
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The power of Orchard’s prayers, their ability to 
go to the mark in liberal breasts, is one surprise in 
the book. The trinitarian formulas are mere incidents 
and hardly bother at all. It is the great Reality that 
the book makes us feel. 

We like the little book. Put out by the realistic 
Y. M. C. A., it feeds religious idealism which needs 
sustenance. 

“As for the meditations,” says Doctor Gifford, 
“they are designed to suggest the social significance 
of the words and deeds of Jesus, and are thus a pro- 
gressive study of what he called the Aingdom of heaven, 
or the Kingdom of God. Anyone who presents the 
teachings of Jesus, however, without reference to the 
springs of his personal life and the doctrine of the 
hereafter, distorts his doctrine and misunderstands 
his life. I hope I have avoided wrong emphases and 
misrepresentation.”’ 

All of the many people who have been declaring 
so emphatically of late that ‘‘there is no such thing as 
a social gospel, just one gospel, with social and indi- 
vidual implications,” will be interested to see how 
admirably an intelligent Christian scholar has worked 
out services to help us walk this difficult but glorious 


Christian way. 
* * 


THE CHIEF AND THE LOAD 


HE Living Church, taking diocesan surveys as a 
text, is doing valuable work in making Episco- 
palians realize that parish responsibility for the 

general good of the church ‘‘does not begin and end 
with sending delegates to the diocesan convention.” 

Christians of every name are inclined to feel that 
the state of Zion is the responsibility of over-worked 
bishops or superintendents. General officials have 
both administrative duties and pastoral care of the 
churches. They cannot carry in addition all the re- 
sponsibility for our general welfare. 

The South Carolina Commission found that of 
sixty-four active fields, forty-six were receiving 
diocesan aid to a greater or lesser extent. It was the 
mature judgment of the commission, after long and 
careful study, that all but one or two of the aided 
churches had within themselves the possibility of be- 
coming independent. ‘Every communicant resident 
in a diocese,’”’ says the commission, “has unending re- 
sponsibility for its material and spiritual success and 
efficiency as a Christian enterprise, not to mention the 
wider responsibility that every Christian has toward 
the entire world.” 

The trouble with many churches is a disposition 
to accept the situation, and take the easiest way out. 

In local churches, laymen asked the rector, as 
this commission says, how many there are in his con- 
firmation class, “not realizing that it is no more his 
confirmation class than their own.” 

While we have often cried out against the habit 
of some Universalists of continually discussing the 
health of our churches, we cannot help emphasizing 
the vital importance of church surveys like this 
undertaken in South Carolina. 

We have little doubt but that conditions with us 
are much the same as those revealed by these South 
Carolina Christians. 
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Scholarship, Fellowship and Perspective 


Dorothy DeGraff Lalone 


The third conference on Canadian-American af- 
fairs was held at St. Lawrence University, Canton, 

N. Y., June 19-22. Made possible by the Carnegie 

Endowment for International Peace, this significant 

conference was initiated under the leadership of Dr. 

James T. Shotwell, professor of history at Columbia 

and director of the Division of Economics and History 

of the Carnegie Endowment, Dr. Trotter of Queens 

University, and Dr. Corey of St. Lawrence University. 

The first conference was held at St. Lawrence in 1935, 

the second on Canadian soil at Queens in 1987, and now 

in 1939 the third came back to the American side. It 

is expected that in 1941 another will be held at Queens. 

The Editor. 

OR four June days the St. Lawrence University 
campus was again the scene of a conference of 
international character, as Canadians and 

Americans worked together over their common prob- 
lems. Again, there mingled among the American dele- 
gation distinguished Canadian guests, many of them 
predominantly English and Scottish in type. The 
dignified and beautiful Commons room was the scene 
of full mornings and afternoons of serious wrestling 
with many questions. A bright note of color was made 
by several college students, dressed in scarlet and 
brown, acting as bellhops, who did their utmost to 
anticipate the needs of the guests. 

As before, the conference brought together some 
of the ablest and best-informed minds of Canada and 
the United States—historians, economists, specialists 
in international relations, editors, journalists, men of 
government circles, and men of military circles. They 
came together, not to congratulate each other on our 
three thousand miles of unfortified borderline, but to 
come to grips with their very real mutual problems of 
the present day. Canadians and Americans are com- 
ing closer together with the years; a spirit of co- 
operation is growing. Representatives of both coun- 
tries realize more and more that not only are their 
heritage and their interests somewhat the same, but 
that their very destinies are inevitably bound together. 
So as friends and neighbors across the border, they 
met as neighbors over the fence to talk things 
over. 

This was a much larger conference than that of 
four years ago. More significant, there was a marked 
absence of restraint in the discussions as compared 
with those of the initial conference. One member, for 
whom this was his first, expressed his surprise and 
satisfaction at ‘the frank and forthright way of this 
conference in dealing with problems without being 
afraid to grasp the nettle barehanded.’’ Dr. Seelye, 
president of St. Lawrence, had forecast this in his 
address of welcome when he said: ‘“There is no longer, 
I believe, the sense of amour propre which hangs over 
initial conferences. We are intellectual sportsmen 
gathered to give our best thinking to common prob- 
lems. As such we have no feelings except those for 
truth; and we wish to find this truth at all costs. . .. 
We have profound faith in the discussion procedure 
to clarify our interests and purposes, and to induce 
long views of our North American situation.” And 


later: “To North America in the world today, we hope 
in these days (at this conference) to bring scholarship, 
fellowship, and rare perspective.” 

The consideration of the conference was primarily 
the position of North America in foreign affairs. Each 
evening in Gunnison Chapel were given learned papers, 
a Canadian view being balanced by an American 
view, and vice versa. At the first evening session 
‘‘America in the World Today” was treated by Prof. 
W. A. Mackintosh of Queens University, one of 
Canada’s leading economists. At the second evening 
on “North America’s External Political Interests’ 
John Foster Dulles, lawyer and writer, talked on “A 
North American Contribution to World Order,” 
namely the federal system of government which he 
suggested as a pattern for a federation of nations. 
The Canadian speaker was Prof. A. R. M. Lower of 
the University of Manitoba, who treated “‘National 
Interests in the Pacific.” The last of the evening 
programs was on ‘“‘Defense and External Obligations,” 
the American view being given by Senator Thomas of 
Utah, and the Canadian view by C. P. Stacey, a 
Canadian, now professor of history at Princeton. 

Out of these evening addresses grew in part the 
bases for discussion in the next day’s sessions. Free- 
dom and frankness of discussion there certainly was. 
Divergence of opinion there certainly was. There 
were out and out isolationists, both Canadian and 
American, as opposed to semi-isolationists, or com- 
plete non-isolationists. There were those with 
Canadian imperialist leanings, and there were those 
who believed whole-heartedly in the eventual political 
independence of Canada, the coming of which they 
feel in the long run nothing can prevent. There was 
the sentiment of French Canada presented in charming 
French flavored and accented English by a Montreal 
editor. Nor was opinion from the American point 
of view less divergent. Economic interests of both 
countries, defense problems of both countries, were 
considered from their many angles. Men spoke 
with authority of their different fields of knowledge 
and with conviction of their personal biases, but al- 
ways with complete regard for the differing opinion 
and always with the effort to find the common ground. 
The whole spirit was throughout that of building up a 
“mutual defense of understanding and trust.” 

Again and again Canada asked the United States 
to take her responsibility as a mature nation by as- 
suming her share in leadership in world affairs. Sir 
Robert Falconer, president emeritus of ‘Toronto 
University, in introducing one of the subjects for 
treatment in Gunnison Chapel one evening, said: 
“After that failure of good men for peace, namely, 
the old League, may I not now ask you to lead the way 
to a new League? The people of the democracies 
would give glad ear.”” On the other hand, Senator 
Thomas of Utah, speaking at another evening session, 
threw out the challenge: ‘‘Why does not Canada take 
the chair reserved for her in the Pan-American Union?” 
These were moot questions and in the informal day- 
time discussions they met their share of statesmanlike 
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probing. Each learned to get the other’s point of 
view and to appreciate his peculiar problems. 

As fine an example as can be given of pithy, in- 
cisive treatment of a very present situation in the world 
today, with particular reference to the Far East, is 
the following address of Prof. Nathaniel Peffer, as- 
sociate professor of international relations at Colum- 
bia University, with which he opened one of the 
morning discussion groups: 


So long as Napoleonic nationalism is the principle of or- 
ganization, there is no peace and can be no peace. We can talk 
Leagues, Kellogg Pacts, and all the devices we like, and it comes 
to nothing except conferences. Secondly, so long as the insuper- 
able sovereign state is the expression of that principle, then there 
is no hope or possibility of peace in modern times. 

There is not in question now the establishment or institution 
of a new order. There is in question now, in the summer of 1939, 
only how we can, if at all, prevent the contemporary disorder 
from degenerating into chaos. Concretely we come to two, and 
only two, questions. Cari we prevent a war, and if not, what shall 
we in North America do about the war? 

With reference to the first, North America can do little if 
anything. It is without North American initiative; it is without 
North American option. There will or will not be a war-—the 
determination is made outside the North American continent, 
one reservation to be made whereby America could contribute to 
prevention. It could, perhaps, if the United States would do 
those things for which it quite properly, if a little bit self-right- 
eously, criticized Britain for not having done in the last year. 
That is to say, if the United States gave due, formal and unmis- 
takable notice that if certain powers take certain courses, the 
United States will come in on the other side. That, politically 
speaking and practically speaking, is out of the question, and 
therefore need not be discussed. That leaves us then: If there is 
a war, what to do about it as North Americans. In the United 
States there is option, and the option is fairly well limited: one, 
contribute support to the allies, without going to war; two, go 
to war on the allies’ side; three, cut ourselves off entirely, take 
the consequences, devil may care. 

I do not accept on the part of this country any moral obliga- 
tion of leadership. I do not from my reading of history and ob- 
servation of the events of my generation, concede any morality 
in anything in international polities. I do not believe that size 
and power automatically confer obligations of leadership. 

Isolation is neither impossible nor unfeasible nor immoral, 
but horribly expensive. There are three prices. One is the 
absolute certainty that unless Great Britain and France won, the 
United States would be, in fact, in for a generation of armament 
on a scale which this or any country has never known. The whole 
basis, economically, socially, psychologically, of American life 
would be changed. The second price would be the passing of 
security, what is technically known as security, two oceans, 
which never were the asset they were said to be. We should have 
a powerful group of potential enemies on one side, a powerful 
group of potential enemies on the other side, and a shrinking of 
distance as one of the many prices of progress. Thirdly, there 
would be, if the allies lose, an almost certain fascist ascendancy 
in the North American countries. 

The prestige given to fascism will be irresistible. Then 
what? It is self-evident—for any number of reasons, political, 
psychological, emotional. Observe what is happening in Con- 

gress now with the neutrality law, and observe the difficulties. 
_ What they are trying to do now in Congress is to frame an act 
under which, quite legally, we shall be able to help those powers 
which control the sea on the Atlantic, while under the same law 
hamstringing the power that controls the sea on the Pacific, and 
it cannot be done. Whether by a provision under the neutrality 
law or by active participation, the fascists must be stopped, or 
the social, political and economic consequences will leave their 
mark on this continent, ineradicably, and altogether fatally. 


I have touched on the difficulties of the neutrality law he- 
cause of the complication of the Atlantic. We are coming to the 
point in the Pacific. Tientsin is the beginning of the point. 
Shanghai will be the point. 

The course of this war in the Pacific can be described briefly 
as this, the progress of a man falling out of the fortieth story of a 
skyscraper. We do not know the rate, since we have no formulas 
of political mathematics. We knew on July 7, 1937, when the 
man fell out of the fortieth floor that he would get to the thirtieth, 
later to the twentieth, and ultimately to the bottom. He is now 
at the tenth floor. 

What is at stake is the beginning of eviction of all foreigners 
from China. ‘The eviction of foreigners, of a foreign interest, the 
conventional foreign interests, from China serves a social pur- 
pose. In fact there can be no peace for America, Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, France, or anybody else, if that 
system of foreign social rights and interests which dates from 
1840 persists. Therefore it serves the purpose of getting the 
foreigner out. Get them out for what? To get them out to 
leave the country for the Japanese—that would generate a new, 
worse system of rivalries. 

Tientsin is the beginning: if Japan succeeds there, they will 


go to Shanghai. The British must surrender or fight. They 
can’t fight. 
Shanghai. Then what? The next move is America. The 


move of America is to prevent Shanghai, and just now, today, 
there is in the making another Munich. There is only one way 
to deal with Munichs, and that is to prevent them. How? Too 
late for the British. Now for the Americans. How? Not with 
protests, not with words, not with warnings. I would suggest 
letting the Japanese know first privately, and then by gentle 
stages, that if they carried on at Shanghai that which they are 
trying at Tientsin, America would take certain steps. I would . 
take anticipatory retaliation. I would give credits to China, 
impose countervailing duties against Japan as against the Ger- 
mans. 

The fact is that if Japan wins, a train of consequences will be 
set which will lead to North American entanglement. Either 
Japan is restrained, or we all get into a war to establish the rights 
and privileges we have had before. 

Drag out the war as long as possible in the hope that Japan 
will be exhausted, in the hope then that automatically thereupon 
the Chinese will evict us, for eventually China will be independent 
or there will be a constant struggle over who will be master in 
China. 


There was relief from the burden of grappling 
with serious problems. Every afternoon tea was 
served, and every evening after the formal meetings 
coffee was served in the dormitory dining-room. Here 
visitors from both sides of the border mingled, and 
here many new acquaintances were formed. Of 
course, discussion of the day’s developments went on 
here too, but more informally, and easier give and 
take was possible. On one afternoon, the whole group 
was invited by Dr. and Mrs. Seelye to tea on their 
lawn, and a large group gathered. Even a little 
badminton entered into the program on this occa- 
sion. 

Other highlights were many and various. There 
were the witty and well pointed remarks of President 
MacCracken of Vassar in the midst of a serious 
morning. He was the only speaker to stress the need 
of men and governments today for the strength of 
religion. Then, the only woman of the conference to 
go on record was Miss Genevieve Lamson, of Vassar, 
who voiced her belief that war is not inevitable and 
her opinion, based on her work with young people, 
that they will not be hoodwinked into war as their 
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elders have been. Another interesting point was 
made at one of the luncheons when Vice-Principal 
MeNeill of Queen’s University stressed the powerful 
influence of those unofficial ambassadors of good will, 
the thousands of students who yearly cross the line 
to attend colleges and universities. Another luncheon 
speaker was Ahmed Yalman, of the Turkish Com- 
mission to the World Fair, who, in a blend of Turkish- 
English, made a clear-cut, concise statement concern- 
ing the hope of intelligent action to prevent war. 

The intangible values of such a _ conference 
cannot be over-estimated. Discussion initiated in 
these sessions, both formal and informal, in turn is 
bound to stimulate thought and help crystallize opinion 
on both sides of the border. The effect in building 
public opinion is potentially one of the greatest forces 
in the democratic process. One of the discussion 
leaders left this thought: ‘‘A nation is not governed by 
power, nor by brains, but by the traditions and temper 
and quality of mind of its people.’’ St. Lawrence 
can be proud to have had a hand in the organization 
and entertaining of a conference of such far-reaching 
possibilities. 

Millard H. Jencks, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of St. Lawrence University, presiding at 
the final luncheon, introduced Dr. Shotwell of the 
Carnegie Foundation as ‘“‘a man who has dedicated his 
life and career to better international understanding.”’ 
On the following ringing note of realism and challenge 
Dr. Shotwell closed the conference: 


The epic of America is the most entrancing and alluring 
chapter of all history. It is the story of the peoples who left 
Europe to come to America to build communities and govern- 
ments and social institutions, each a laboratory where proving 
and experimentation are still going on. 

World peace can never be established unless developed in 
the integral parts of that enterprise are social and economic jus- 
tice at home. Our efforts can be vital only as expressing the 
degree to which we practice justice at home and show our willing- 
ness to place that justice in others’ hands. 


It is only through institutions that society can develop from 
generation to generation. 

Nothing else in all history can compare to this present mo- 
ment. We stand with a million years behind us down from the 
ice age. Our claws have become hands, our minds are museums 
of antiquity. We are turning the corner into another million 
years with only the feeble instrument of intelligence to battle old 
appetites and prejudices. It is only through the hard exercise 
of thinking that we can attain even a corner of a vision. 

We must conceive of peace not just as a panacea, not just as 
an emotional expression of the overtones of life, but as a remak- 
ing of our attitudes. We must study not just how we can carry 
on, hut by what pertinent instrument can society move forward. 

As we turn from peace to the threat of war, we must not lose 
sight of the economic character of this prelude to war in which we 
are living. We must recognize that modern war begins long be- 
fore the actual fighting begins and continues long after the fight- 
ing is over. 

The problem of the United States is not that of neutrality 
but that of readjustment to a wholly new phenomenon, a new 
thing that is not war, but is war, a thing that brings its economic 
troops into the front ranks in time of peace. 

The processes of democracy are slow and often stupid. ‘They 
register the last drag on the wheel of progress, not the swift, im- 
petuous action of dictatorship. We are likely to blunder on, to 
turn to every promising slogan. We shall go on ignoring the 
substitutes for war while still demanding that war be given up. 
Nevertheless this process of trial and error is the embodiment of 
intelligence itself. It finds its way by experiment, unguided 
by dictatorship, and forgets not that the one answer is intelli- 
gence. 

One of my conclusions from years of work on the History 
of the World War is this: The military powers began the war with 
the initial advantage. Nevertheless, when the democracies 
really became aware of the full nature of the contest, they dis- 
covered within themselves a resiliency which the others were 
denied. They were enabled to reach to the full measure of vic- 
tory, and beyond. But when the stimulus of the great war effort 
was over, they slumped back to the old traditional methods. The 
ice age regained control. Nevertheless the technique of inter- 
national dealing had been experimented with. We have had a 
glimpse of what might be done. We have refused to do it. Our 
children will do it, or a new dark age will close over them. The 
choice is the greatest one that ever came to any age. 


Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach 


Max A. Kapp 


NE of the students at the Institute of Religious 
Education at Ferry Beach wrote: ‘Ferry Beach 
is a place where enthusiastic leaders with all 

kinds of experience come to learn and grow. Itisa 
place whose spirit is more impressive than mere words 
can tell.” Another wrote: “Ferry Beach means in- 
spiration, new understanding, new knowledge and new 
friendships to me.’”’ These are not lonely instances of 
the way the institute life impresses the students from 
scores of church schools who have come to equip them- 
selves for more responsible leadership in the Univer- 
salist Church; they are almost the unanimous senti- 
ment. The General Sunday School Association is 
carrying on a teaching tradition of a high order in its 
summer institute at Ferry Beach, and the week from 
July 15 to 22 ranks high in the record of successful 
enterprises. The facilities of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association were taxed to the utmost to care for the 
large student body. Enthusiasm ran high and the 
spirit of a co-operative community which was learn- 


ing, living and laughing together was soon established. 
Even a casual observer would say that creative changes 
would take place in local churches as a result of the 
presence of delegates at the sessions. Already de- 
nominational leaders have focused their attention 
upon some of the young men and women who may 
shortly be called to higher leadership posts in our 
Church. 

Miss Harriet Yates, field work supervisor of the 
G. 8. 8. A., was chairman of the committee which ar- 
ranged for the 1939 institute. The Rev. Douglas 
Frazier of Malden, Mass., was the capable dean. The 
committee agreed that it would be wise for church 
school leaders to acquire a new understanding of the 
sweep of church history. The Rev. Max A. Kapp of 
Rochester, N. Y., taught classes in the morning on 
“The History of the Christian Church.” Hard work 
was required of the students, all of whom wrote two 
essays in order to receive credit. Miss Ida Folsom of 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, a veteran teacher of normal 
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school students, taught a course on “Developing 
Skill as a Teacher.” The basic principles and objec- 
tives of creative teaching were illuminated. Miss 
Yates brought an innovation to the curriculum; she 
saw the desirability of helping teachers with the actual 
courses they would teach in their home churches. 
No more direct help, especially for inexperienced 
teachers, could be imagined. While some difficulties 
were encountered in realizing the full possibilities of 
this course, yet the value of the idea behind the course 
was more than justified. The note of difference and 
daring which characterized the 1939 institute was ac- 
cented by the sessions on “‘Creative Teaching,” led by 
the Rev. Emerson §S. Schwenk of Saugus, Mass. 
Eager students participated with him in a demonstra- 
tion of how “‘Lights’’ could be the basis for a two-year 
course of fascinating study in a church school. The 
class shared in a star-gazing hour which they used the 
next day as material for their class session. Mr. 
Schwenk’s evening class with young people dealt 
with the making of life decisions, and proved highly 
popular. The evening class for adults discussed ‘““The 
Church and Adult Education” under the leadership 
of Mr. Kapp. The adults discovered the road to the 
growing literature in the field of adult education and 
saw demonstrated the panel discussion method when 
the group considered the problem of “‘Anti-Semitism: 
Its Cause and Cure.” 

The recreation program was supervised by Miss 
Alice Harrison, director of religious education at the 
First Universalist Church at Lynn, Mass. The list of 
things done in spare hours of fun is almost incredible: 
a get-acquainted get-together; a bicycle jaunt; a 
baseball game (Students 19, Faculty 7); a full-fledged 
circus with elephant, giraffe, trained seals and a com- 
pany of convincing Zulus under the chieftaincy of the 
Rey. Frederick Wilmot of Fitchburg; a clam-bake on 
the beach; song fests; and a glorious wind-up in a 
banquet and social hour. Besides promoting the rec- 
reation, Miss Harrison supervised the daily institute 
paper, The Gray Quill, and acted as faculty representa- 
tive on the Student Council which dealt with all mat- 
ters of discipline and student activity. Small in 
stature, she is large in her ideas and comprehensive in 
her competent administration. 

No one seems to remember an institute in which 
there was better singing. Starting on the opening 
Sunday night with an hour, ‘‘“Great Hymns We Love 
to Sing,” the students gave an smazing demonstration 
of the joy, the power and fun of singing together. 
When an attitude of reverence was called for, the stu- 
dents responded naturally and sympathetically. When 
the mood was hilarious, nothing was safe from the wit 
and cleverness of the “‘singingest’’ delegates within 
recent memory. An old German song, “Alle Fische 
Schwimmen,’ was pounced upon by the assembly, 
thoroughly learned and sung everywhere. Hitler’s 
salute and greeting were converted by spreading the 
five fingers in the salute gesture, while the greeting 
became “No Hell.’”’ Needless to say, the fingers rep- 
resented the five principles of Universalism. 

The dictators and other leaders in world affairs 
came in for a thorough lampooning at the closing 
banquet on Friday night. Mussolini, impersonated 
by James Horrigan of Connecticut, came stalking into 


the banquet hall snapping his own picture; Hitler 
(Max Kapp) carried his own halo over his head; 
Stalin (crew-foreman George Thurber) wielded the 
hammer and sickle with considerable indiscretion; 
Carl Bergegren of Gloucester, Mass., made an ex- 
cruciating picture of a frustrated umbrella-bearing 
Chamberlain, while Nathan Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., 
imitated the Mikado of Japan, and Roosevelt (Doug- 
las Frazier) made a hit with a Fireside Chat. The 
object of the enterprise was to show the Ferry Beachers 
how well the dictators ran the world. When the de- 
struction wrought by the well-meaning messiahs had 
gone far enough, Harriet Yates rushed into the situa- 
tion with her trusty brief-case and saved the day for 
decency and democracy by herding the bad boys to 
Ferry Beach. Said Dr. Robert Cummins: “Funny 
enough to have repeated at the Institute of World 
Affairs.” 

At the commencement in Rowland Hall, following 
the banquet, the Rev. Douglas Frazier presided and 
conducted an impressive service of worship. Mrs. 
Helen Parsons of Dexter, Maine, read “The Master 
Craftsman of Ceylon,’ and the student choir under 
the direction of Earle Dolphin sang an inspiring an- 
them. The speaker at the commencement was Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent. He em- 
phasized the point that the main work of the Univer- 
salist Church is religious education in the largest sense 
of the term. He expressed sympathy and revealed 
insight in the efforts of the G. 8.8. A. Credits were 
awarded to more than ninety students, and diplomas 
of graduation were awarded by the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
president of the G. 8. S. A., to: Rose Berberian of 
Attleboro, Mass., Donald Browning of Norwich, 
Conn., Mrs. Lyndell Farr of West Paris, Maine, Ray- 
mond Hopkins of Danbury, Conn., Eunice Lackey of 
Brattleboro, Vt., Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Wellington of 
Melrose, Mass., and Alfred Wheeler of Oakland, 
Maine. 

The opening service of worship in the grove on 
Sunday morning, July 16, was conducted by the dean 
of the institute, and the sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, D. D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 
“The Time Capsule” was the subject of the address, 
which dealt with the values of the modern age as re- 
vealed in the contents of the World’s Fair ‘Time 
Capsule.” 

Other Universalist ministers and laymen who 
visited the institute were Dr. W. W. Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., the Rev. and Mrs. George A. Gay of Girard, 
Penn., Miss Susan Andrews of the G. 8. S. A. staff, 
Miss Marion Ulmer of Portland, Maine, Mrs. Walter 
Jencks and Mrs. Arthur Britton of Concord, N. H.., 
and the Rev. Ernest Marble, of Nashua, N. H. 

An exhibit of work done by the children’s group 
under the direction of Mrs. Lyman Achenbach of 
Gloucester, Mass., was a revelation of the joyous and 
constructive fun that children can have under a com- 
petent teacher. Collections of shells, marine life, and 
leaves were on display in the lobby of the Hotel Quil- 
len, and proud children hovered about to hear the 
comments of delighted elders. 

Another interesting feature of the institute was 
the presence of Miss Mabel Orton of the Missionary 
Education Movement, who brought a large display 
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of books, maps and other materials in the field of 
missionary education. The Rev. Josephine B. Fol- 
som of Pittsfield, Maine, assisted in explaining the 
books to the delegates. 

On Monday evening, July 17, the Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone, D. D., manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, spoke to the students on ““The Printed 
Word and Universalism.’’ Later in the evening films 
were shown illustrating the importance of communica- 
tion in civilization, and the importance of world 
friendship in human affairs. 

Friendship circles on the beach ended each in- 


stitute day. Standing with clasped hands, the com- 
pany of worshipers heard simple words of devotion 
and a brief prayer, then a quiet ‘‘Good night”’ was a 
dismissal. One of the Ferry Beach songs mentions 
the profound influence of these evening moments: 


‘‘When I see the red embers aglow in the sand, 
And the ocean moans low on the shore, 
Then I dream of my comrades 
And their hushed, circled prayer; 

And my mem’ries reach 
Toward Ferry Beach 
Again.” 


The Y. P. C. U. Institute at Ferry Beach 


Stanley Manning 


ARS from Maine and California and many states 
between followed the trek of the young people 
of the Church from the fiftieth anniversary 

convention at Lynn down to Ferry Beach on Sunday 
afternoon, July 9, and by the time supper was served, 
nearly a hundred of them were on hand, ready for the 
things men live by, work and play, love and worship, 
and the next six days were filled to overflowing with 
youthful activity, serious and frivolous in bewilder- 
ingly rapid alternation. 

The institute opened with a vesper service in the 
Grove, led, as were all the vespers during the week, by 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, of Syracuse. In these 
talks he discussed the laws of prayer, following those 
outlined in Dr. Lupton’s “Religion Says You Can,” 
and making them real and understandable to both 
young and old. These vesper talks were one of the 
long-to-be-remembered features of the institute. 

Then came the camp-fire on the beach, a Ferry 
Beach institution dating back to the days of Dr. 
Shinn. The members of the faculty were introduced, 
Secretary Robert Needham welcomed the young 
people to the summer meeting grounds, and instructed 
them in the work of the Ferry Beach Fire Department 
and its fire-prevention rules. Songs and jokes and the 
traditional ‘‘Horrible Tale’ filled the evening until 
time for the Friendship Circle which concluded each 
day’s activities. No feature of Ferry Beach life is 
more fondly remembered than these brief periods of 
quiet meditation under the stars just before “Good 
night” is said. The circles were conducted on succeed- 
ing nights by the Rev. Stanley Manning, the Rev. 
Howard Gilman, the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
newly elected president of the National Y. P. C. U., 
Miss Marjorie Upton, and the Rev. Richard H. Bird, 
Jr., dean of the institute. 

Nights at Ferry Beach when the young people are 
there are not always times of perfect peace and quiet, 
but however many girls may essay to sleep in a single 
bed, or however late a “‘bull session’ may last in the 
Underwood, the young people come to the work of the 
next day with remarkable resilience, always a marvel 
to those of older years. 

The chief business f the institute began after 
breakfast on Monday morning, with the first class 
sessions at 8.30. The student group was divided into 
two sections of about equal numbers, with the age of 


eighteen as the dividing line. Both sections met to- 
gether for Dr. Reamon’s class which dealt with the re- 
ligious problems of young people, the idea of God, the 
attitude toward Jesus, the problem of immortality, the 
setting up of a moral code which one would willingly 
follow. The course culminated with many members 
of the group composing their own Ten Commandments, 
some of these worthy of publication and a wide 
reading. 

The Rev. Jeffrey Campbell led the older group 
in a discussion of some of the social problems of the 
day and what members of the Y. P. C. U. can do in 
helping to solve them. After he left to sail for Hol- 
land and the two international conferences of young 
people there, his class discussions were continued under 
the leadership of Dean Bird. 

William E. Gardner, executive secretary of the 
Y. P. C. U., led the younger group in a discussion 
of Y. P. C. U. problems and methods, with a view 
to developing more effective work by those who are 
or soon will be the leaders in its local work. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning led each of the 
groups separately in a discussion of some of the per- 
sonal problems which young people face, particularly 
in the field of boy and girl relationships, where chang- 
ing customs and standards have left young people 
uncertain as to what is right or wrong, wise or foolish, 
in their own conduct, and where excessive prudery has 
prevented clear and clean instruction in the great ma- 
jority of schools and homes. The course for the 
younger group was entitled, “Growing Up in the 
Modern World,” and for the older group, ‘Looking 
into Life,” an effort to work out a philosophy of life 
for the later adolescent years. A summer institute 
like this, where young people associate together in 
wholesome companionship, with everything done in an 
atmosphere of religion, where there is no artificial 
separation even in thought between the sacred and 
secular, makes an ideal setting for this kind of in- 
struction, a fact to which many of the young people 
testified by personal word, especially in their private 
conferences with members of the faculty, another 
feature of the program which has proved of value in 
recent years. 

For this each student is assigned to one member 
of the faculty, and during the institute has an oppor- 
tunity for personal conference, during which any prob-— 
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lems which the individual is facing are discussed. 
Often these have to do with the choice of a life work, 
sometimes they are more personal, including strained 
relationships at home, many of them have to do with 
matters of religious conviction and attitude. Members 
of the faculty also learn much, for often there comes a 
suggestion for the improvement of the institute pro- 
gram, or of the work and program of the church at 
home. 

Coming as a break between morning classes was 
the daily chapel service held in Rowland Hall. These 
services were conducted by the dean, the Rev. Richard 
H. Bird, Jr., and included brief discussions of atti- 
tudes and ideals which make life in the growing years 
what it ought to be. The chapel services, and still 
more the vesper hours, were greatly enriched by the 
music furnished or arranged by Earle Dolphin, whose 
help with this part of the Ferry Beach program, 
whether in services of worship or hours of play, has 
come to be as much a part of the place as Robert 
Needham’s efficient management of the business of 
the institution. 

There is a wealth of fun and play ina Y. P. C. U. 
Institute at Ferry Beach. The young people have so 
good a time that sometimes their elders wonder 
whether that is all there is to the program of the week. 
It isn’t, as anyone who sees and hears them in the 
serious part of their activities well knows, even if it 
is the part of which they most frequently speak. The 
evenings, after the vesper hour was over and the 
group conferences held, were play time, with a varied 
program for succeeding evenings. 

The Beachcombers’ election and initiation is an 
important feature of the week. The elections were 
held on Tuesday, and the officers chosen then play an 
important part in the program of activities. Gradu- 
ually they are developing into a student council that 
will help to plan the institute programs. The Beach- 
combers follow the traditions of the sea, mixing them 
with delightful inconsistency. Father Neptune is the 
head of the order, and Venus is his helpmate. Ray 
Hopkins of Danbury, Conn., and Katherine Newman 
of Pasadena, Calif., were chosen to these offices. Ann 
Postma was elected to the office of Davy Jones; Jack 
Porter of Salem, Mass., was Jonah; and Gordon 
McKeeman of Lynn, Mass., was chosen chaplain. 
Then on Tuesday evening, facing a camp-fire on the 
beach, forty-six initiates were inducted into the order, 
which includes all who register at the Y. P. C. U. in- 
stitutes in succeeding years. At the close of the ini- 
tiation each new member of the order was given a 
badge, with instructions that it must be worn at all 
times during waking hours, except when in swimming 
costume, and weird penalties were inflicted upon those 

_ who failed, or forgot. Boys in evening dresses and 
purple lipstick, girls with many wild hair-ribbons and 
bows, appeared at meals. It is a commentary on the 
customs and costumes of the day that it would have 
been no penalty for the girls to appear in boys’ clothes. 
The most striking and ingenious penalty was that 
inflicted on a few who forgot, and who were instructed 
to stand on chairs in the dining-room during dinner 
‘and give two-minute speeches on such important 
subjects as “Nothing,” and “Why Niagara Falls.” 
The spirit of jolly good sportsmanship which per- 


meated the entire institute was séen to advantage 
in \ ris cheerful way in which these penalties were 
paid. 

There was the inevitable Old Orchard Night, a 
Treasure Hunt which culminated in a marshmallow 
roast on the beach, and Stunt Night. The faculty 
put the students in their place by winning the annual 
baseball game 5 to 4, with Robert Needham serving 
as umpire, and making himself as popular in that role 
as most umpires do. 

On Saturday morning ‘(Commencement Exer- 
cises’”’ were held in the Grove, with brief talks by the 
members of the faculty and by two representative 
students on what Ferry Beach and the Y. P. C. U. 
Institute could mean. The two students chosen were 
Peggy Borrup, of Hartford, Conn.,and Gordon McKee- 
man, of Lynn, Mass., both of whom, with little time 
for preparation, spoke interestingly and well. 

There was general agreement among those who 
have attended or witnessed these institutes over a 
period of years that this was the best that has been 
held in a long time. It was just the right size for the 
most effective work, not too large or too small, and the 
spirit which pervaded the entire six days was ex- 
cellent. It was a matter of frequent remark that the 
young people could shift back and forth from the 
serious to the frivolous with speed and complete success. 
The group could be hilarious one moment, and almost 
as quickly as it can be told could turn to serious 
thought or earnest worship. ; 

There were two occasions when the institute 
reached the highest point of the experience of fellow- 
ship. One was during the commencement service on 
Saturday morning, when the young people and their 
leaders meditated in the hushed beauty of the Grove 
on what the week together had meant to them. The 
other was on Wednesday evening when the hilarity of 
Old Orchard Night was interrupted for the best part 
of half an hour in order that the young people might 
say farewell to Jeff Campbell, going directly from the 


_ institute to take the steamer for Rotterdam to attend 


the Christian Youth Conference in Amsterdam and 
then the Conference of the International Religious 
Fellowship, of which he is president, to be held in 
Switzerland, and then to undertake a year of study in 
the University of London. One can only speculate 
on the impression which must have been made upon 
the bystanders by this group of fifty or sixty white 
young people, probably of nearly 100 percent Teutonic 
ancestry, bidding farewell with cheers and songs and 
hand-clasps to one of a darker race, who by his friend- 
liness and his teaching had proved that we are brothers 
and sisters under the skin. And the young people had 
welcomed him, and now said farewell to him, as to one 
of themselves. Racial barriers simply did not exist, 
racial prejudice was lost. The young people of the 
Universalist Church in their institute had learned 
something that was not the subject matter of any 
course of study, but which was the real lesson of the 
institute, how to live together as members of the 
Universal Family in good will and friendliness. Their 
faith was made real, practical, living, and that mo- 
ment, with “Auld Lang Syne” ringing above the noise 
of the departing train, will not be forgotten in the days 
and years ahead. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CLII. 


More about the Farm 


Johannes 


F we have to be ordered about, we much prefer to 
be told to do what we want to do. Injunctions 
to write about the farm fall upon fertile ground. 

“More about the hill farm,” go the letters, “more 
about the little wild creatures and the birds. Let 
politics rest. Let theology take care of itself!” These 
are admirable orders. These are wise correspondents. 
Our correspondents belong to the fellowship of the 
little hill farm, and so we have to obey. , 

Once more we are here after another bout with 
letters, manuscripts and gaping editorial pages in 
Boston. Gehr, Isabel and the baby, are here too, at 
Joseph’s View, after ten days in Washington—‘‘much 
impressed” as they say, again and again, with the 
stillness of the country. The baby, Elliott, seldom 
breaks the peace and quiet of the country. He is 
only four months old, but he seems to know a little 
something. Swinging from the top of the car in an 
enlarged oriole’s nest, he has traveled over the Alle- 
ghenies from Ohio to the Capital City and then over 
the Catskills here. Now he lies on his stomach out on 
the porch in the sunshine and crows over his exploits. 

Gehr and his “sposa’”’ are adventurous souls for 
call their quietness and calmness. They laid a compass 
course from Washington and it brought them over 
Slide Mountain, highest of the Catskills, after dark, 
with twenty miles of road construction and a flat tire 
‘around ten p.m. No wonder Joseph’s View seems so 
quiet and restful! 

The Gehrs came down after dinner last night and 
we sat by the open fire. Yes, fire in superheated July, 
but nights are cool in these hills and the blazing apple- 
tree wood was both cheery and warming. How much 
one can learn from young people busy in a parish! 
‘That is if the young people have eyes to see what is 
going on around them and some understanding of 
the motives of men. In panorama before us passed 
the churches of our faith in Ohio, the people busy with 
their many problems, the political ringsters of a state 
capital, the clean public-spirited officials who dare 
stand out against them, and the drive of religious 
leaders and educators to leaven the lump of society 
with intelligence and unselfishness. We _ realized 
anew the joy of such service. Elliott lay in his basket, 
fully as interesting as a baby raccoon, not a whimper 
out of him. 

The next day we had lunch together and music 
afterward. Gehr played on his violin and the Madame 
on the piano. The whole house seemed transformed 
by the great music. It added glory to the sunshine 
falling on the woodbine and to the view of Cobble 
through the open door. 

As I intimated in these columns, a week or so ago, 
not infrequently editors are struck by the freshness 
and charm of copy not written for publication but 
some way or other released and made available. 

So with these letters before me asking for “‘more 
articles about the farm’’ I seize upon an epistle of the 
Madame to a Washington friend who is down in New 


Hampshire and I steal a few choice sentences before 
it is carried down to the rural delivery box. 

“What .a treat to have the veery and hermit 
thrush at your very door,” writes the Madame, “and 
to become familiar with the songs of the Blackbur- 
nian and the black-throated green. I shall expect a 
lesson on the notes when we meet. Here the birds 
are growing rather silent as the summer advances: 
we were so happy to have the wood thrush near by 
in June, but now he has taken to the woods. But there 
are always compensations: my little ‘circle’ garden is 
ablaze with color, blue delphiniums, rose-colored 
hollyhocks, purple monskhood and that lovely rose- 
red bee balm which attracts the hummingbirds so 
much. Four times have I surprised the male ruby- 
throat swinging like a pendulum for the benefit of 
his demure little spouse. Have you ever seen it? 

“Then the haying is going on now. A new man is 
doing the work for us and leaving his horses nights 
in our hay barn. You should see J. V. S. proudly 
leading out the horses to water them very early 
mornings and in the evening when the man is not here. 
We have not seen the raccoons yet, but the bountiful 
supply of bread, sugar and bananas which J. spreads 
out nightly always disappears. He is much interested 
in our chipmunks, which scamper across the terrace 
and eat at the kitchen door. We have raised a family 
of young phoebes over the kitchen door and young 
robins in the clematis vine outside the study.” 

We are in the midst of a severe summer drought. 
It is wonderful weather for haymakers, but hard on 
pastures and gardens. Stony Creek is almost dried 
up—that fierce Stony Creek that last September 
swept away the bridge below us and, as the mountain 
torrents had destroyed the road above us, marooned 
us. 

Between drought and flood there is something of 
a contrast, but no greater than life gives us all the time. 

Night and day, winter and summer, sickness and 
health, selfishness and unselfishness, babies mad and 
squalling, and babies cooing, subscribers irate and 
subscribers pleased—one could go on and list the con- 
trasts of life ad infinitum. It is a part of the whole 
that we call living. In all there is testing. In all 
there is the greatest contrast of all, interior victory or 
defeat. 

We have had showers enough to keep most of the 
country in our section from looking burned up. The 
country is beautiful. The sunshine is on us every day. 
The stars are out every night. 

But farmers are beginning to haul water for stock. 
The wife of the tenant farmer below us, with eight 
children to do for, had to carry, pail by pail, yesterday, 
all the water for her washing. With jars and buckets 
the children come three or four times each day for 
water from our ever-flowing well. It must be some- 
thing like Palestine where everybody goes to the well, 


. 


but there is no such teacher now sitting by the well to — 


give of the living water. We poor fallible mortals 


’ 
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caught in the vortex of a swirling modern world have 
to carry on as best we can, and we drift away from the 
great teacher so often that we make sorry business 
of it. 

It is good to have a farm to come to even if work 
has to come with us. There is a different perspective 
in the country. These folks up in our hollow do not 
grumble over work. They expect to work. They are 
not doing as little as possible for the money, but all 
that they can. They have pride in an honest day’s 
work. Something is rotten in Denmark when people 
come to believe it a public service to stretch work out 
and to give as little for the money as they can. 

It is good also to be among people who are not 
denying God every day because of the mystery of suf- 
fering. They expect suffering and hardship. They 

accept it as part of the scheme. They cannot put it 
in philosophical language, but they never seem to hold 
that life was made just for ease and pleasure, but for 
labor and to take all the comfort out of it that is pos- 
sible as one goes along. And they have a lot of pleas- 
ure, not entirely commercial, in good crops, in fine 
herds, in higher and higher butter fat content in the 
milk, in improvements for house and barn. 

Now for the furry friends and the birds. A 
young woodchuck with beautiful dark coat and bushy 
tail ran across the driveway this morning as I turned 
in on return from Cobleskill. Another looked at me 
inquiringly just at the top of the steep climb between 
the farm and Joseph’s View. All the young things 
from nest or den are less afraid of man. They give 
more opportunity for observation. It is too bad that 
to live they have to become so furtive and afraid. 

The raccoons come by night and late at night. 
I have not had enterprise enough to sit up and 
watch. 

If I were a scientist I should make a little bed of 
sand on which the raccoons would have to walk to get 
their food, and note the tracks, or rig a camera and let 
them photograph themselves. But Iam not a scientist 
and Iam too sleepy at night to watch. I know whether 
they come or not. Last summer I had unusual op- 
portunities to observe. The mother raccoon came 
by day with her young. Even then the visits were 
made later and later as the young grew up. Before we 
left they were coming only after dark and around ten 
or eleven at night. There may be another lot of 
young ones to come later, but I have a feeling that 
the one or more coming now are part of the progeny 

of a year ago. The mother raccoon of last year may 
be dead. Her habits of life were not such as to ensure 
safety. She could not walk up to the back door of 
every farmhouse and live. There are telltale signs 
enough for me to prove the nightly visit of the raccoon. 
The bananas are torn open as the raccoon peeled them. 
Might not a skunk do the same? Possible, of course, 
but ‘‘the preponderance of probabilities,” as Professor 
Hoffman used to put it, is the other way. Skunks do 
not dip their food in water. Several times I have 


water. The last time that I went to Boston I left 
much bread under the house where last summer the 
ns used to go, and two slices of it were found in 
pool in the ditch that we made for our pitcher 
t. ' 


found bits of crust floating in the concrete tub of | 


We do not see our raccoons this ‘summer, but we 
are in touch. This young son of Madam Peter, if he 
be such, who comes now, left a message last night: “I 
prefer molasses to granulated sugar on my bread. It 
doesn’t dry out so fast. It slips down easier.”” Even 
if I were as dumb as some of my correspondents 
think me, I should get that message. ‘All right, my 
boy,” I shall say to him as I pour the molasses tonight. 
“Service is our middle name. Have it as you want 
its? 

The chipmunks are saucy little devils. They 
can’t do much damage to the raccoon’s supper but 
they nibble as long as it is daylight. And they drag 
off left-over crusts in the morning. They are tame now 
and come to the back door for crumbs—older ones and 
babies. 

The Latin name of the genus of mammals to 
which the eastern chipmunk belongs is “‘tamias,’’ and 
of the species is tamias striatus striatus, and we have 
named our smallest chipmunk all that. It helps us 
remember just where the little fellow belongs in the 
vast world of animals. 

How easily one can construct wrong hypotheses 
we had enforced upon our minds lately. We came 
back from Boston and found a begonia taken from 
one of our window boxes. The Madame was uneasy, 
for we feared a thief. Then we found a bread crust 
in the place of the begonia and jumped to the conclu- 
sion that tamias striatus striatus had removed the 
begonia preparatory to making a cache of bread 
crusts. A day later we discovered the blossom of a 
day lily stuck up in the place of the begonia, and we 
tossed out the theory of thief and the theory of chip- 
munk and we said child, and on that hypothesis we 
are pursuing our investigations. 

* * * 


TUFTS AND I 
Robert Scott Kellerman 


[TUFTS COLLEGE and I are the same age, barring a single 

month. Prof. John Marshall, then a member of the high 
school faculty of Chelsea, Mass., began teaching at College Hill 
in August, 1855. I was born in September of that same year. 
Twenty years later, 1875, I entered Tufts College as a student of 
theology. I was at the “green age’ then (not the fabled “green 
old age’’—I have just arrived there now after a long and inter- 
esting journey), but it was rather the ‘“‘green-goose age.’ I had 
not written the registrar I was coming. I knew nothing of the 
layout of the Hill. 

When I arrived I was somewhat bewildered. I rang the 
first doorbell that was handy. It was immediately answered by 
a man whom I recognized at a glance to be a gentleman and a 
scholar. I tried to tell him my errand. But to him nothing 
would do but I must first come in. He judged I was a student 
come to college. He introduced me to his beautiful wife. Then 
I knew that I was in the home of Professor Marshall and his wife. 
Again nothing would do but I must sit down to dinner with them. 
It was six o’clock in the evening. I had no choice without being 
rude. Through the meal they engaged me in conversation, ask- 
ing many questions about myself. After the meal Professor 
Marshall himself went out and did my errand. He brought 
back with him Dr. Charles H. Leonard. 

Dr. Leonard was one of the professors of the theological 
school. He was also a gentleman and a scholar. He took me to 
his house. We conversed for half an hour. He said to me, ‘You 
have an advantage over most students who enter here.’ ‘Yes?’ 
I questioned. “You are more mature, and older.”’ And I said, 
“How old am I?” He replied, ‘‘You are twenty-five.”” And I 
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answered, “I will be twenty tomorrow!” He looked at me without 
speaking. (I felt ‘greener’ than ever.) He took me to West 
Hall, on the second floor, introduced me to the senior student, 
C. W. Stiles, and asked him to look after me for the night. Such 
was my introduction to Tufts College. It was an eventful day 
for me. 

I have written the foregoing only to open the way to pay 
my long-delayed public tribute of indebtedness, reverence and 
affection to the memory of the four professors who constituted 
the faculty of the theological school when I was a student there. 
The four were Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer, Dr. Charles H. Leonard, 
Prof. William G. Tousey, and Prof. George T. Knight. Though 
they are long since dead, I still recall and glory in them as in the 
days when I recited to them. They were the most potent in- 
structors in my whole humble intellectual and moral training. 

Dr. Sawyer was dean of our school. He was past the period 
of his energetic and enthusiastic youth in 1875. Physically he 
was a large and impressive man, with an open countenance and a 
distinguished head. He was a scholar. He absorbed knowledge. 
He knew the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, German and French 
languages, and he had read widely and extensively. His learning 
was encyclopedic. He was kindness itself, and very indulgent as 
an instructor. He had keen intellectual abilities and world-wide 
interests. He graced his position and his profession. 

Dr. Leonard was different. He was also a scholar and an 
educator. To be with him was a source of education. He knew 
the minds of young students, loved and flattered them. He was 
adaptable. He could get nearer to his students, intellectually 
and spiritually, than anyone else I ever knew. He held his 
classes down to hard and steady work without severity or pres- 
sure. He was a disciplinarian only by indirection. For two and 
a half years out of four, in two or three hours per week, he in- 
structed us in the art of preparing sermons, preaching them, and 
doing parish work. He was so thorough, conscientious, and com- 
prehensive that by the time he was through the course he had left 
nothing untouched that should make us successful ministers of 
the Christian Church. He did not supply brains, but if anyone 
had any he cultivated them. His conversations were frequently 
like completed homilies, with introduction, argument, and con- 
clusion. Our personal association with him was an immense 
benefit to us. He called our attention to preachers in Boston to 
hear, books to read, actors to see, and operas to attend. He pos- 
sessed a wide and varied field of social and intellectual contacts, 
and withal he was as modest and as gentle as a child. He was a 
great inspiration to me. Among all my teachers and instructors 
he takes second place to none. I had many letters from him, 
the last one just shortly before his death. 

William G. Tousey looked the youthful professor which he 
was—keen, critical, swift of manner, passionate of temper, and 
a diligent student. He had a philosophic turn of mind. Most 
of the subjects he taught were on the borderland of philosophy. 
With him we disputed, argued, and clashed. Philosophy is not 
an exact science, hence there is room for disparity of judgment, 
variety of opinion, and contradictory conclusions. But he chal- 
lenged us to thought, incited us to study, and he respected inde- 
pendence of mind. He was always flattered when we won over 
him in an argument, “because,” he would say, “I taught you 
how.” He was a fine instructor. We emulated his method of 
work, and his example of hard intellectual application. He 
exerted a mighty influence for good upon me through my career. 

Professor Knight was the youngest of our teachers. We had 
no friction with him. He was a schoolman. History was his 
subject. He had the manner of aloofness. With little appear- 
ance of emotion or feeling, he was largely intellectual. He held 
his subjects and his students at arm’s-iength. But he was an in- 
structor all right. His division was history, church history. 
He tried to vitalize it and make it a living thing. History was 
my hobby, world-history. Freeman’s History of the Norman 
Conquest of England was the first large history I ever read. I 
read it during the Christmas vacation in my first year at Tufts. 
It made a profound impression on me. At the success of William 
of Normandy and the defeat and death of King Harold of Eng- 


land, I fell ill and took to my bed. Professor Knight always 
listened to me when I recited incidents of history. He was con- 
verted to the idea that a student at college should have a hobby. 
But I rode mine at the expense of better grades in classes. Like 
the other three professors he was worth while, and we would have 
missed a lot had we missed him and his instruction. 

It is a long time since I graduated in 1879—sixty years this 
June. I have profited greatly in my profession and in my enjoy- 
ment of life from the instruction and the association of those four 
learned and superior men, and many others, too, at Tufts, and 
around Boston. What I have owed to Tufts I have tried to pay 
to the churches of which I have had pastorates, and to the com- 
munities in which I have lived. Our class was small. It was an 
advantage. It brought us into closer contact with the superior 
minds of our professors. We had many conflicts of minds. Of 
course we usually went down in the onslaught, but not always. 

The professors are all of ‘“‘blessed memory” now, and also half 
of my class. I notice this: The longer a man lives the older he 
grows; the longer a college lives the younger it becomes! Tufts 
College! May it flourish in Eternal Youth! 


* * * 


DR. TOWNSEND PLAN IN CAPSULE FORM 


What follows is clearly and concisely put. To 
answer it one need only state it for most people. How 
the intelligent can fall for it, God only knows. 

The Editor. 


The Townsend Plan will! do three things: 

1. Retire all citizens over sixty from gainful employment in 
private industry and hire them to be government spending agents. 

2. Levy a Federal tax of 2 percent on all monetary transac- 
tions throughout the nation, collectible monthly. 

3. Prorate this tax revenue among the spending agents 
with the stipulation it be spent within thirty days of receipt. 

The theory behind the Plan is this: 


There are approximately eight million Americans 
past sixty who can qualify. It is estimated half of them 
are employed and will retire under the Plan. Their jobs 
will thus be thrown open to younger workers, reducing 
unemployment rolls immediately by four million. 


Under the forced spending clause the tremendous revenue 
from the transactions tax will be returned to circulation im- 
mediately at the well springs of the nation’s business—the 
neighborhood grocery, drug store and theater. Demand for all 
commodities will rise as four million additional pay envelopes 
are handed to those now unemployed. Factories and mills will 
have to increase production to meet the demand, putting more 
of the unemployed younger men and women to work. This will 
be the first result. 


Revolving effects of the Plan will be apparent 
within thirty days to ninety days. As transactions in- 
crease, tax revenues will mount and the prorated share 
of the spending agents will grow, to be again spent 
within thirty days. 


Continued increase in business will reduce unemployment 
rolls toa minimum. Continued increase in the tax return will add 
to the annuitants’ pro rata share until a maximum of $200 each 
is being distributed monthly. At that time revenue beyond 
this figure can be used to reduce the national debt, or eliminate 
other taxes, or both.—T'ownsend National Weekly. 

= * * 


Among the little-known historical facts uncovered by re- 
search workers for the Federal Historical Records Survey of the 
Works Progress Administration are these items about the First 
Universalist Society in Orleans, Mass. When the society pur- 
chased a melodeon, fifty-one years ago, it was stipulated that the 
instrument could not be loaned out for less than $1.00 a night. 
It secured the services of a janitor back in 1833, merely on agree- 
ment to provide him with a free pew at services and to grant him 


i 
exemption from church assessments. > 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM THE MODERATOR OF THE UTICA 
CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the Leader of July 15, and admit that the 
plan to give greater power to the General Convention and the 
General Superintendent leaves me somewhat bewildered. Can 
it be the Universalist Church—a free church—a congregational 
church—a democratic church—that proposes to centralize con- 
trol in the person of a General Superintendent? 

The chief argument in favor of the plan seems to be that he 
would then have power to separate unsuccessful ministers from 
the parishes. It must be a pretty weak board of trustees that is 
afraid to dismiss its minister if such action is indicated, and even 
worse if it fails to protect him from outside attack, no matter 
what the source. Frankly, there is nowadays so much fascism, 
communism and new dealism in my social, business and political 
life that I bitterly oppose having my church transformed into a 
dictatorship with its pressure groups, steam rollers and bureauc- 
racies. 

For five generations, my family have been active, loyal Uni- 
versalists. My tradition as well as my best judgment urges my 
denomination to “stop—look and listen” before it attempts to 
shackle the liberal spirit which has ever been the genius of our 
Church. Though small in numbers, Universalists have pro- 
foundly influenced religious thought and made millions of lives 
happier. I believe there are many of us liberals who can be led— 
but will never be driven—who gladly sacrifice for their church 
and will freely co-operate with its leaders. We will never, how- 
ever, permit the establishment of a dictatorship over us in our 
Church. Ours is too limited a group to be divided by experi- 
mentation. Let the controls be spiritual and) moral—never 
physical! 

There is nothing of a personal nature in this letter. I have 
had the privilege of hearing Dr. Cummins only once. I was 
deeply impressed by his message. 

Under his leadership, I trust that our Church may grow in 
usefulness. May he prove too wise a man to permit himself to 
be used to stifle individualism in this effort to build up an auto- 
cratic contrel! 

Ralph M. Jones. 

Utica, N.Y. 


* * 


“CENTRALIZATION OF MANAGEMENT”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading the concluding paragraph in the lead article, 
*‘As the General Secretary Sees It,’’ I certainly would not vote 
for “‘more power.” 

No harmony, teamwork and good will can come from the 
local leaders when a General Convention officer advocates: ‘“‘Let 
us hold up those leaders, ministers and churches which refuse to 
comply, to the light of publicity, to ridicule and to any other type 
of social pressure devisable.”’ 

That statement has the poisonous sting of Mussolini, Hitler, 
Franco and Stalin combined. 
The attitude taken by our General Secretary will only bring 
about bitterness, lack of enthusiasm and non-co-operation on 
the part of liberty-loving Universalists. 
Much has been written that is thought provoking in the 
ious articles about the ministers and the local churches. 
However, I hold to the maxim, ‘‘What is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.’’ I am of the opinion that the ministers, 
trustees and deacons of the local churches have an equal right to 
demand loyalty from those elected to places of leadership in 
ur State and General Conventions. The saying, ‘‘A calling 
tor makes a church-going parish,’’ can be paraphrased so that 
reads, ‘‘Calling General and State Superintendents make 
Jonvention-conscious parishes.” Not all the “twilight zones’ 
re to be found in our local parishes only. I know of a church in 


a metropolitan city where for nearly ten years a General Superin- 
tendent had not paid a call on the minister of the parish. And 
when Dr. Cummins paid a visit to the pastor and the latter re- 
ported it from the pulpit to the parish the following Sunday the 
officers and members responded happily and were pleased with the 
greetings from their new General Superintendent. 

I am sure that the presence of our General and State Con- 
vention officers either in the pew or the pulpit will pay greater re- 
turn dividends than the presence of such officers at head tables 
during the convention periods. Our people do not know their 
state and general officers, there is no intimacy between the higher- 
ups and the local parishes. 

Not “more power’ but more hustling will bring about a 
stronger General Convention. Do our national and state leaders 
know from direct contacts made about the burdens carried by the 
local ministers and trustees and deacons? 

We have gone through nearly ten lean years. Heavy have 
been the loads carried by many of our ministers. In many in- 
stances they inherited large debts and mortgages and they had 
about all they could do to build up their local parishes. Many 
of these burden-bearing ministers would like to do more for the 
General Convention but their local problems are many and the 
state quotas must be paid! Shall we call these pastors unfaith- 
ful, non-co-operative, because they do not respond to the General 
Convention’s demand 100 percent, 50 percent or less? Shall we 
turn loose these men because they apparently are more eager to 
pay up outstanding local debts and mortgages? 

Merely to follow out a ‘‘hand me down” program from the 
General Convention official board is to me not a true index to any 
minister’s loyalty and efficiency. Strong local parishes ulti- 
mately will bring about stronger General and State Conventions. 

We want no disguised ecclesiastical Mussolini, Hitler, Franco 
or Stalin! We are a liberal Church. Great has been the pur- 
chasing price. In our enthusiasm for “greater efficiency”’ let us 
not let go of our liberalism, so greatly and dearly bought. Re- 
member ever that “the price of liberty is eternal vigilance!’’ 

If the coming Washington Convention is to focus its spot- 
light on the local leaders, then in turn the local leaders should 
return the compliment and focus the bright white light of pub- 
licity on all who have been elected to places of authority in our 
State and General Conventions. There is no room in the Uni- 
versalist Church for a pope, no matter how modified or sugar- 
coated he might be. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THERE IS NO RIGHT SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Re your trumpet call to Christians to mobilize for war, 
“An Illuminating Letter from the Netherlands.” 

Referring to ‘“‘many clergymen, probably the vast majority, 
who hate war so deeply that they will have nothing to do with 
it,’ you say that “unhappily, they do not see that they are simply 
asking people like our correspondent to suffer for them.” I am 
one of such “‘many clergymen.” I have tried, but thus far have 
been quite unable, to see that in hating and abjuring war and ob- 
jecting to all sales of war munitions I am simply asking people to 
suffer for me. If this is true, then I want to see it. Please help 
me by elucidating and supporting your bald assertion. 

You predict that ‘‘a sleeping nation will wake up and will put 
forth its full strength on the right side.” It seems to me that in 
war there is no right side. Both sides are wrong. When nations 
engage in the wholesale slaughter of fellowmen, only omniscience 
can determine positively which side is on the whole the more cul- 
pable. Moral distinctions between belligerents are therefore in- 
significant. War is really below the level of ethics. It belongs 
rather to psychopathology. To call war wicked is to flatter it, as 
a fool is flattered when called a knave. War is intrinsically 
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idiotic. Collective homicide is collective insanity. Instinct 
keeps the brutes from like folly, the killing of their own species. 

Accordingly, in case of war in Europe, it is not the duty of 
our mighty country to exert its strength for the military triumph 
of either side, but rather to make every effort to stop the slaughter, 
preparing meanwhile to aid the recovery of the war-injured 
peoples as soon as they come to their senses. Peace without 
victory based on mutual concession and condonation, is the out- 
come always to be desired. In that way, in all probability, the 
World War would have ended in the summer of 1917, had the 
United States kept out. By participating in the war and bringing 
victory to ‘‘the right side’’ we incurred a heavy responsibility 
for the unjust settlement that followed and for the bitterness, the 
suspicion, the fear and the hatred that have since prevailed and 
that now presage another outbreak of general madness. We 
drove out the Kaiser and set up Hitler in his place! And now 
The Christian Leader fervently pleads, in effect, that we use the 
same method again! “Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!’’ 

I agree that “the Christian thing to do is to take our share 
of risk, hardship and suffering,’ and I want to do that ‘‘Christian 
thing.” I know that ‘‘these people of Europe’’—including, of 
course, the Germans and the Italians—‘“‘are not much different 
from us,’ and I earnestly desire that my country, and myself 
personally, accept a proper measure of responsibility for their 
condition. 

“Risk, hardship and suffering’’—yes, suffering even unto 
death! The Leader of Christians holds out to us his Cross of 
self-sacrificing love. But The Christian Leader—God save the 
mark!—summons us not only to manufacture and sell at a good 
profit swords and spears, or their modern equivalents, but also to 
give notice to the world that we stand ready, on occasion, to use 
the lethal weapons ourselves in Europe beyond three thousand 
miles of ocean, re-enacting our deadly mistake of 1917. 

“As he died to make men holy, let us kill to make men free,” 
is hardly a Christian exhortation, it seems to me. But this adap- 
tation of a line of Julia Ward Howe’s famous hymn indicates 
exactly the real meaning—self-contradictory, absurd, blas- 
phemous though it be—of a summons to participate in war as 
“the Christian thing to do.’ Killing fellowmen “not much 
different from us” will not bring nearer the Kingdom of Heaven 
on earth, but will produce hell on earth. : ‘All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” ‘Love your enemies.” 
“Overcome evil with good.” ‘Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” “The truth shall make you free.’ “If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.’ 
“‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” Such Christian words are for nations as well as for 
individuals. Notso? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 


Newton Cenire, Mass. 
* * 


FINDS OUR EDITORIAL DISHEARTENING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The most disheartening thing about your editorial, ‘“‘An 
Illuminating Letter from the Netherlands,” is what I must call 
its irreligious character. You show that in spite of all the evi- 
dence of history you simply don’t believe that “they who take 
the sword will perish by the sword.’ The editorial might have 
appeared in any secular newspaper. Apparently spiritual prin- 
ciples must forever be subordinated to human institutions. 
When this influence is expressed both here and in the Nether- 
Jands, and in the name of Christianity, is it any wonder that the 
Church is regarded in many quarters as but a feeble supporter 
of the existing order of things? 

I will not comment further on this point because I am 
frankly too bewildered. I know that you are a religious man, 
possessed of the finest and deepest human sympathies. It is 
simply impossible for me to follow completely the course of your 
thinking on the international issue as you present it. Moreover, 
I do not believe that you and I differ fundamentally concerning 
the religious interpretation of life. 


What seems definitely to call for protest is your misinter- 
pretation of or disregard for historical facts. I think your con-- 
ception of the present issue as that of democracy vs. barbarism 
is a distorted over-simplification. You write as if Hitler were 
an arbitrary phenomenon with no historical antecedents. If he 
were to break his neck tomorrow, I should be human enough to be 
pleased; few things are more detestable than fascism in any form. 
But in order to deal with fascism is it not necessary to under-- 
stand why it came into being? You seem to forget the Versailles 
Treaty and all the international rascality that brought it into: 
being, and that still persists under the cloak of England’s desire 
to preserve democracy. In plain terms, you are falling for the 
same treacherous propaganda that Walter Hines Page fell for, 
that Joe Kennedy is falling for today, that has always been the 
chief diplomatic weapon of perfidious Albion. The issue is not. 
a plain issue of democracy vs. barbarism; it is whether or not the 
hegemony of the British Empire shall be maintained. You con-- 
demn as sma!l-minded politicians the members of Congress who- 
opposed changing our neutrality law, but say not a word about. 
those international scoundrels, the power-politicians of whatever 
country. Is your notion that “the foreign policies of the Ad-- 
ministration” are above opposition by our representatives an 
example of your idea of democracy? 

Just why should Britain be regarded as a champion of 
righteousness when it is only too clear that she is playing the 
same game she has played for centuries? How much. genuine 
democracy is England fostering in India? England welcomes: 
some Jewish refugees from Germany, and at the same time al- 
lows others to commit suicide by scores because she will not per-- 
mit their landing in Palestine—because British ‘‘interests’’ must 
just now play along with the Arabs. Good old England sells her 
friends down the river—Czechoslovakia, Spain, Austria, Ethiopia. 
—and expects us to help “‘save democracy”’ by pulling her wormy, 
ill-gotten, empire chestnuts out of the fire. 

History is repeating itself, and you are encouraging the repe-- 
tition. Suppose we form a tacit alliance with the democracies, 
and suppose Germany is then driven to desperation? This is. 
what follows: We help make the world safe for democracy, a- 
European balance of power is restored on the side of the might 
that apparently makes right, another Versailles Treaty is con-- 
cocted, and Britain emerges once more owning the earth, by the 
divine right she has disguised but never really renounced since 
the time of the Georges. And what follows here is more national 
disaster, more public demoralization, more disillusionment and 
despiritualization of the young. 

If you want to advocate something, I suggest that you 
select the one thing that the world has always needed, and that. 
this country might help to accomplish: A complete and ruthless 
abolition of any and all secret communications between this and 
any other government. We have able journalists who are just 
now setting the stage for world catastrophe. Let them use their 
talents to expose with merciless publicity every item of inter- 
change between governments. As long as the foreign policy 
belongs to “the Administration” and not to the man on the 
street, democracy and peace are impossible. 

If you still believe that there is more security in arms and 
preparedness than in man’s spiritual development, I can only 
shake my head with sadness and wonder. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 

Springfield, Mass. 


* * 


WHEN THE Y. P. C. U. WAS BORN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with great interest in this week’s Leader the 
story of the Y. P.C. U. I attended the Rochester Convention in 
1890, and well remember the persons who were active there, 
Nash, Tillinghast and others. Dr. Miner was also there, the 
only time I ever saw him. I was one of a number who there 
pledged myself to enter the ministry. : : 

Harry M. Wright. 

Holcomb, N. Y. ‘ fe 
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Our Library Desk 


A Fundamentalist Appeal 


Scaling the Heights with Paul. By 
M. E. Ramay. (W.B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co.: Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

This little book of seven chapters is 

evidently a collection of sermons or a 

compilation of parts of sermons which 

the author delivered to his congregation. 

They treat of the Pauline doctrines of 

Justification, Christian Assurance and 

Security, Contentment, Consecration, Loy- 
alty, and the Second Coming. Your re- 
viewer enjoyed the reading of it all not 
only as the expression of views sincerely 
held and uncompromisingly expressed, but 
as a review of his own study of systematic 
theology in class room long ago. The 
author bases his doctrines on Strong’s 
“Systematic Theology” and_ proclaims 
them with literal clarity and evangelistic 
earnestness. It is indeed refreshing to 
realize that there is one pulpit at least that 
is not devoted to platitude and swamped 
in nambypamby liberalism and debatable 
| modern propaganda. There are life and fire 
here, and even the most modern modernist 
can find many suggestions that might 
enrich his own preaching. Nevertheless 
the book is completely Fundamentalist, 
and appears to take little account of the 
deeper study of the Pauline writings and 
the changes and growth that St. Paul ex- 
perienced. The Thessalonian epistles 
are placed on a level with that to the 

Romans. Little is said of the Second Letter 

to the Corinthians. Indeed the Pauline 

view of the Second Coming is made the 
climax of the chapters in the book. This, 
of course, denies the book any value as to 

New Testament scholarship. It lacks all 

reference to modern Christian living, and 

stands merely as a Fundamentalist appeal 

to the evangelistic conditions of personal 

salvation to the joys of life in Christ and 

from the wrath to come. 
| William Couden. 
* * 


The Bible in English 


John Wyclif and the English Bible. 
By Melvin M. Cammack. (American 
_ Tract Society. $1.75.) 


John Wyclif (1324-84) was the man 
whose zeal and energy first made the entire 
Bible accessible to the English in their 
own tongue. Although, as this new book 
shows, he did not himself write the Wy- 


In addition his own sermons 
and tracts represent “the finest and most 
tured form of his native tongue that 
known in his day.”’ In view of the 
ose connection between the Wycliffite 
ible, as revised by John Purvey (1353- 
8), and the translation by William 
ale (d. 1536), “it may be said with 
onfidence that Wyclif was the real source 
‘the Bible in English.” 


_ Wyclif’s reforms were noted at Rome, 


whither he was summoned by the Pope. 
But his place in the hearts of the people 
enabled him to ignore the papal court. 
He came into his reward after his death 
when his body was dug up and cast into a 
near-by stream. Three hundred years 
later Thomas Fuller wrote: “Thus this 
brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, 
Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow 
seas, they into the main ocean. And thus 
the ashes of Wyclif are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which is now dispersed the world 
over.” 

After a careful account of Wyelif’s re- 
lation to the English Bible Mr. Cammack 
fills 200 pages with Wyclif’s own transla- 
tions. These have been gathered from 
the reformer’s sermons and tracts, put into 
modern spelling, and arranged in the con- 
ventional biblical order. We have to thank 
Mr. Cammack for whatever value there 
is in having Wyclif’s own translations 
available in this readily accessible form. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


The Social Message of the Gospels 


Social Religion. By Douglas Clyde 


Macintosh. (Scribner’s. $3.00.) 

Dr. Macintosh has plans for writing 
three books on “Religion Today and To- 
morrow,” and this is the first of the series. 
The remaining two will be entitled ‘‘Per- 
sonal Religion’ and ‘‘Theology.” If “So- 
cial Religion’? is a sample, the others 
should be eagerly greeted by an increasing 
circle of readers. Dr. Macintosh has ad- 
mirably fulfilled the needful task of fusing 
genuine scholarship with a popular render- 
ing. The fruitage of many years of reading 
and observation is presented attractively 


‘In this volume. 


Following traditional reasoning, the 
author asserts that the only solution for our 
troubled times is Christ. He would not, 
however, limit the social message of the 
Gospels only to those who accept Jesus as 
miraculous Savior, nor does he follow the 
school of “‘liberals’’ represented by Schweit- 
zer and Dibelius who say that Jesus’ mes- 
sage was limited only to his own time. 
We must “translate into the terms of our 
best twentieth century empirical knowl- 
edge and world-view the principles of social 
action normatively present in the spirit 
and ideal of the Jesus of history and ex- 
pressed by him, quite naturally, in terms 
of the concepts available in his day.” 

Jesus meant what he said, Dr. Macin- 
tosh believes. His spiritual ancestors— 
the prophets, John the Baptist and his own 
native genius conspired to bring to ma- 
turity his concept of the Kingdom of God. 
And that great idea is universal in its im- 
port—it is no interim ethic. Jesus meant 
it when he preached good news to the 
poor, bad news for the rich, hope for the 
oppressed and “the communism of unself- 
ish love.’’ “He regarded the war method 


as inherently evil and satanic, a violation 
of the command to love one’s neighbor ag 
oneself.” Men and women who seek re- 
ligious authority for their work in social 
betterment may find it abundantly in the 
life of Jesus and his vision of the Kingdom. 

The greater part of the book is concerned 
with contemporary problems of social 
religion, such as war, poverty, liberty, 
governmental reformation. Dr. Macin- 
tosh proves himself to be a master in this 
field. He covers major phases of these 
problems sympathetically, informatively, 
briefly and readably. He quotes to the 
point from an astounding range of authors, 
yet omits Dr. Fosdick! 

It seems to the reviewer that there is 
unrelatedness between this section and the 
first part. Here it appears to be the im- 
plicit assumption that social problems are 
religious by virtue of being prublems, which 
leaves the division on principles quite non- 
integral. Perhaps the two parts should be 
expanded into separate books. It may be 
argued, however, that the authority of 
Christ is necessary before the church can 
move against social wrong. 

Be that as it may, there is a mine of 
valuable fact and conclusion in this last 
part. At last the layman has the puzzle of 
the major New Deal agencies explained for 
him in non-technical language. Here one 
may read a complete account of the Nazi 
government’s struggle with the Confes- 
sional Church. And especially interesting 
is the case study—including the famous 
ease of Dr. Macintosh himself—of the 
conflict of the American government and 
those bothersome conscientious objectors. 
A fine book, which deserves the attention 
of those who try to keep balance in these 
times. 

Harmon M. Gehr. 
Photographs Interpreting Bible Pas- 
sages 
The Secret. By Harold Burdekin. (E. P. 

Dutton. $1.75.) 

Harold Burdekin, the English photog- 
rapher whose illustrated ‘‘Child’s Grace” 
created so much attention last year, has 
lent his masterly talent to the creation of a 
book of photographs interpreting selected 
Bible passages. ‘‘The Secret” contains 
thirty-eight exquisitely sensitive sepia 
camera studies of impersonal and universal 
character. 

Burdekin says: “This book is an attempt 
to portray in pictures truths which are 
eternal . . . . the splendor of love .. . 
the beauty of nature .... the divine 
spark in every man and woman.” The por- 
trayals themselves with their light and 
shadow, their well-chosen subject matter 
and their fitting quotations leave little to 
be desired. That one feels that he is 
looking at the scene itself rather than at a 
mere picture, marks Harold Burdekin as a 
master in his line and one whose presen 
and future work will bear watching. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and _ Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
ford, Conn., are visiting Mrs. Manning’s 
mother and other relatives in Avon, IIl. 


Dr. and Mrs. Seth Rogers Brooks have 
taken 4 house at Winnisquam, N. H., for 
August. On Aug. 6, Dr. Brooks will 
preach in Wesley Methodist Church in 
Worcester, Mass. 


A daughter, Naomi, was born on July 19, 
at the Salem Hospital, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Salem, Mass. 


Rey. Laura Bowman Galer has returned 
from her trip abroad. She landed in New 
York Sunday, July 23, spent a few days 
with her sister in Hingham, Mass., and 
has now gone back to her home in Mt. 
Pleasaut, Iowa. 


Rey. William J. Metz of Central Square, 
N. Y., recently spent several days at the 
Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital in Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., where he underwent a 
minor surgical operation. 


Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff and Miss 
Harriet G. Yates visited the New York 
World’s Fair this week. 


Miss Helen Webster Rice, daughter of 
Mrs. Nellie E. Rice and the late D. Web- 
ster Rice, was married at the home of her 
mother in Cambridge, Mass., July 29, to 
Theodore Robert Sargent of Peabody, 
Mass. The ceremony was performed by 
Dr. George E. Huntley, assisted by Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton. Mrs. Sargent at- 
tended the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation at Boston University, and for sey- 
eral years served as director of religious 
education in Universalist churches in 
Massachusetts. For the past twelve years 
she has been connected with the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. Mr. Sargent is an optometrist. 
They will live at 200 Lowell St., Peahody. 


Maine 


Turner Center.—Rev. G. W. Sias, pas- 
tor. About one hundred people from far 
and near (the farthest being from Miami, 
Fla.) gathered at the little white church at 
the Center for Visitation Day, July 23. 
Rev. Sheldon Christian gave a discourse 
on the universality of beauty in the realm 
of nature and the possibility of it in the 
realm of physical invention and in the 
spiritual life of man when he co-operates 
with God’s laws and purposes. Taking 
part in this service were Revs. Kenneth 
Hawkes of Canton, W. H. Gould of Turner 
Center, H. A. Markley of Mechanic Falls, 
and the pastor. Miss Rita Young sang a 
solo and Miss Roxa Dawn Conant gave a 
violin selection. At noon all partook of a 
box Junch on the campus of Leavitt In- 
stitute across the street from the church. 
At two p. m., a service of song and fellow- 


ship was held. Members of the Phil- 
harmonic Club of Auburn under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Dawn Grant of Auburn (a 
member of this church) sang two choruses 
and Miss Young contributed two solos. 
G. H. French, moderator of the parish, 
made the address of welcome. Rey. 
Howard A. Markley spoke of the elevation 
of the church building and construction 
of the vestry underneath which was ac- 
complished during his pastorate. Mrs. 
Fdith Pratt Russell of Newton, Mass., 
brought recollections of the old North 
Parish church, located at Howe’s Corner, 
which passed out of existence some twenty 
odd years ago. Rev. Kenneth Hawkes 
spoke of the impossibility of measuring the 
value and influence of a church. Charles 
Varney, superintendent of schools of 
Stoneham, Mass., spoke of his school days 
in Turner and of the influence of its church 
and pastor in his and other lives. James 
Philoon of Auburn, who was introduced as 
a “grandson of this church,’ spoke appre- 


ciatively of those who were here yesterday. 


and hopefully of those who will be here to- 
morrow. 


New York 


Cicero.—Revy. William J. Metz, pastor. 
On the evening of July 18 the parish held a 
reception at the church for Mr. Metz and 
family. Im the receiving line were Mrs. 
Cora Wright, president of Cicero parish; 
Mr. and Mrs. Metz; Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Ricker, trustees of Central Square parish; 
Miss Florence Black, clerk, Mr. Hawley 
Pardee and Mr. Elmer Stearns, trustees of 
Cicero parish. There was vocal and in- 
strumental music and group singing. Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, State Superintendent, 
welcomed the pastor and his family. Re- 
freshments of fruit punch and cakes were 
served by several young ladies of the parish 
while Mrs. Robert Seyboldt and Miss 
Doris Stearns poured. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. H. H. 
Schooley, pastor. <A /vacation musical 
school has been conducted during July 
with the pastor giving historical and bio- 
graphical sketches of the Psalms and of 
our modern-day hymns... Prof. G. Elmer 
Smith of Providence gave the vocal and 
instrumental instruction. The Mediator 
Fellowship for men held as one of its mid- 
summer social activities a deep sea fishing 
trip. The special union summer services 
for Rhode Island Universalists, which have 
been held in the Mediator and sponsored 
by the State Convention, have been well 
attended. Arthur Braman was selected 
as the one member of the Y. P. C. U. who 
did most for the organization during the 
year, and was sent to the Ferry Beach 
Y.P.C. U. Institute with all expenses paid. 
The pastor recently broadcast for a week 


proved 


over station WPRO on ‘The Stages of 
Life.” Two bookcases and a choice selec- 
tion of books were willed to the church by 
the late Miss Maria Rhodes. The Pana- 
delphic Club, an organization of middle 
age people, recently held its second roller 
skating party, forty members attending. 
* * 


A CHRISTENING AT BEARDS 
HOLLOW 


Though the little white church in Beards 
Hollow is opened only in August, there 
was a beautiful service in the church at 
ten o’clock Sunday morning, July 23, when 
Dr. van Schaick christened Elliott Adams 
Gehr of Columbus, Ohio, whv was born 
March 26. The parents and Mrs. van 
Schaick were sponsors. The service was 
preceded by music, Mr. Gehr playing Ber- 
ceuse by Jarnefelt, a lullaby, on his violin, 
accompanied by Mrs. van Schaick on the 
organ. Some of the neighbors in the Hol- 
low and some of the relatives of the van 
Schaick family were in attendance. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gehr and son departed the day 
after for Canton, N. Y., and were then to 
proceed to Mr. Gehr’s old home in Albion, 
Penn., by way of the Thousand Islands. 
Later they will go to Lake Geneva, Wis., 
where Mrs. Gehr’s parents have a summer 
home. The christening service was made 
memorable by the perfect deportment of 
the baby. 


* * 


MISS ANDREWS IN IOWA 


A very fine address was given by Miss 
Susan Andrews before the Iowa Univer- 
salist Convention, and her visits to our 
churches were helpful and inspirational. 

Her address on ‘Four New Tendencies 
in Religious Education’ to the church 
school session, emphasizing the practical 
use of religious education, its purpose of 
binding the home and the church in closer 
ties, the need and result of a pulpil-teacher 
relationship that is a co-operative one and 
the importance of impressing upon the 
young the present over against the future, 
left with the chureh school workers a 
guide and pattern for their work. 

On Saturday evening following the 
banquet she gave the address of the eve- 
ning. - Her subject was ‘““I'he Church’s 
Duty towards Religious Education.’’ She 
urged a more adequate program of relig- 
ious education for development of leader- 
ship, one which includes worship, study 
and opportunity for action. 


Ves Ke 
* * 
LAYMEN’S RETREAT AT FERRY 
BEACH 


The Laymen’s Council of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire is 
ready to serve its laymen again by sponsor- 
ing the Annual Laymen’s Retreat at Ferry 
Beach. The meeting held last summer has 
its worth, hence this 
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another valuable program is being planned 
for the week-end of Aug. 12 and 13. Every 
laymen’s group is urged to secure repre- 
sentation, and every interested layman 
will find it to his advantage to attend. 

The program is headed by Cornelius A. 
Parker, chairman of the Laymen’s Council 
and dean of the conference. Included on 
the program are the following events: 
Summary of laymen’s activities based on 
reports from clubs in the Council area; 
open meeting and discussion on the topic, 
“Ideals and Objectives of the Laymen’s 
Movement;”’ address in Rowland Hall by a 
prominent layman; one hour conference 
groups on the topics, ‘‘Laymen’s Prob- 
lems’’ and ‘‘Church Co-operation.’ Chas. 
R. Pomeroy of Auburn, Maine, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to lead the conference 
group on “‘Laymen’s Problems,’ and Her- 
bert O. Lewis of Lowell, Mass., will lead 
the group on ‘‘Church Co-operation.” 

Send reservations to R. F. Needham, 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


* * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1939-1940 

1939 
July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 


C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove (tentative). 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 15-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Noy. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 

; ers (tentative). 

4 Offering for International 

? Extension (tentative). 

Nov. 12. Armistice Day — International 

M Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

ov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 

an. 14. Young People’s Day. 

_ Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

eb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

arch 17. Palm Sunday. 

h 21. Maundy Thursday. 

h 22. Good Friday. 

arch 24. Easter. 

\pril 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 


Church 


May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 
May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


Obituary 


Herbert B. Riker 


Herbert B. Riker of Central Square, N. Y., died 
late in May at a Syracuse hospital after an illness of 
two weeks. Mr. Riker was seventy-six years of age. 
The memory service was held at Traub’s Funeral 
Home in Central Square and conducted by Rev. 
William J. Metz. 


Arthur E, Baldwin 


Arthur E. Baldwin, aged eighty-two, for many 
years connected with Brunswick-Balke Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and a long time member of the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, died at his home 
near Mexico, N. Y., Saturday, July 15. On July 17 
at the Fish Funeral Home in Mexico, the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Metz of Central Square conducted the memory 
service. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
Aug. 14, 1939, at 1.30 p.m., in the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, for the purpose of receiving annual reports, 
election of officers and directors, and action on any 
matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
* * 
OFFICIAL CALL 
The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 

The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 

Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
he 
MURRAY GROVE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Saturday, August 12, 1939 

Every cent means a vote for your month. Men- 
tion your birthday month when sending your con- 
tribution to Miss E. Wilson, 409 East 26th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. After Aug. 1 to Murray Grove, 
Forked River, N. J. 

ek 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 18 and 19. 
Any article, crocheted and knit, bags, household 
linen, aprons, and money can be used. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Chas. J. Keeler, 
206 S. Main St., Hightstown, N. J., before Aug. 1, 
1939. After that date to Mrs. Keeler at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


All Souls Unitarian Church: 
August 6, Rev. David R. Williams, Rochester, 
New York. 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church: 
August 18 through September 3. 
x * 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C, 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
Chee | 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


To amend Article 6 of the by-laws by striking out 
the same and inserting in its stead the following: 
6. Of the Board of Trustees. The Board of Trustees 


_ shall have general direction of the affairs of the Con- 


vention and of the Church at Jarge when the Conven- 
tion is not in session. 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred 
by the preceding paragraph and other powers con- 
ferred by these by-laws, the Board shall have the 
following powers, namely: 

To appropriate the funds of the Convention for the 
purposes designated by the Convention and to adopt 
and carry into effect all needful measures for promot- 
ing the interest, growth and welfare of the Universal- 
ist Church. 

To purchase, lease or otherwise acquire for the 
Convention real or personal property whenever in 
its judgment it is deemed beneficial for the purposes 
of the Convention, and to pay for the same wholly 
or partially in money or in notes, bonds, mortgages 
or other evidences of indebtedness of the Convention 
and on such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
wise. 

To sell, let, mortgage or otherwise dispose of any 
of the real or personal property or rights of the Con- 
vention upon such terms as may be deemed wise, and 
to have power to accept as payment for same mort- 
gages, notes, bonds, property or other obligations. 

To borrow or raise money for the Convention and 
to issue any notes or other obligations convenient 
therefor and to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, 
deed of trust, or otherwise, and to make and execute 
contracts, promissory notes or other negotiable or 
transferable instruments. 

To designate from time to time by standing or 
special vote the officer or officers of the Convention 
authorized to execute deeds, mortgages, contracts 
or other instruments in the name and behalf of the 
Convention. 

To appoint such officers, agents or committees as 
the work of the Convention may require and to in- 
vest them with authority to execute and to carry 
into effect the special duties intrusted to them. 

To act on behalf of the Convention in all matters 
of Fellowship, government and discipline according to 
the rules provided therefor. 

In cases of complaint or appeals they shall appoint 
a Board of Appeal to consist of three persons, at least 
one of whom shall be a clergyman, and none of whom 
shall be a resident of the state or states interested. 
Said Board of Appeal shall as soon as practicable 
designate a time for hearing the complaint or appeal, 
and shall give notice to parties concerned not less 
than thirty days prior to the date fixed for such 
hearing. Said notice shall be by registered letter 
directed to the parties at their last known post office 
address. Upon the date fixed for such hearing said 
Board of Appeal shall hear the evidence in the case 
together with statements of parties either in person 
or by counsel, and shall render such decision as, in 
their judgment, justice and equity demand. If their 
decision is unanimous, the same shall be final and it 
shall be immediately reported to the Secretary of the 
Convention, who shall at once notify the parties at 
issue of the result of such decision and shall make a 
record of the same in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. If the decision is not unanimous, the Board 
of Appeal shall report the case to the next session of 
the Convention with all the papers and evidence re- 
lating thereto for final action. 

All petitions, memorials and complaints relating 
to matters of discipline which may be referred by the 
Convention to the Board of Trustees or be brought 
directly before them shall be considered by said Board, 
and if deemed desirable they shall appoint a board 
of three persons to hear and render judgment thereon; 
in such eases the above rules as to notice, hearing, and 
judgment, so far as the same are applicable, shall be 
observed. 

The Board of Trustees shall submit a report of its 
proceedings, including its appropriations and ex- 
penditures, at every regular session of the Convention. 
It shall also present a report showing the general 
conditions and needs of the Church with respect to 
religious worship, missions, education, church schools 
and all other interests of the Church, with its recom- 
mendations thereon. 

In the intervening years between the sessions of 
the Convention the Board shall during the month of 
October prepare and publish a financial statement 
for the year ending on the thirtieth day of September 
preceding. 
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A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and the expenses of 
the members of the Board in connection with such 
meeting shall be paid out of the regular funds of the 
Convention. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and binding 
as if passed at a duly-called meeting of the Board. 


To further amend the by-laws by inserting a new 
article to be known as Article 6 “‘a’’: 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
after each biennial session of the Convention, the 
President shall appoint the Committees herein men- 
tioned and such other committees as the Board of 
Trustees may from time to time determine. 

Executive Committee. An Executive Committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the Board, the Chair- 
man of the Finance and Investment Committee and 
three other members of the Board, which shall in the 
intervals between the sessions of the Board have su- 
pervision and direction of the general affairs of the 
Convention except those delegated to the Finance and 
Investment Committee, and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the Board. 
It shall submit to the Board at each meeting a record 
of its proceedings since the last meeting of the Board. 
It shall perform such other duties as may be required 
by the Board. 

Finance and Investment Committee. A Finance and 
Investment Committee consisting of five members, 
three of whom shall be members of the Board, said 
Committee to have full power to invest and reinvest 
the funds of the Convention in the intervals between 
the sessions of the Board, but such action must be 
unanimous. All changes in investments shall be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
The Committee shall have such and other duties and 
powers as may from time to time he delegated to it 
by the Board of Trustees. 


‘Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


The Central Fellowship Committee recommends 
the following amendments to the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline: 

That Article III, Section 3, be amended by sub- 
stituting for the words, “one year,” in line 13, the 
words, ‘‘three months.” 

That the same section be amended by inserting 
before the sentence beginning “‘A letter of transfer 
shall not affect’? a new paragraph to read as follows: 
“If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergy- 
man or licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, 
shall fail to issue a letter of transfer to the new juris- 
diction within three months, or if the Committee of 
Fellowship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act 
on such letters of transfer within three months, the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall, unless 
charges are pending, issue a letter of transfer and 
inform the respective Committee of Fellowship in- 
volved of the action,” so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

3. Upon the removal of any clergyman or li- 
‘centiate in fellowship from one state to another he 
shall send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergy- 
men or licentiate, of which action advice shall be 
given him. The letter shall be signed by at least a 
majority of the members of the committee that issues 
it, and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for not 
‘doing so. If the latter committee shall be satisfied 
of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergyman or 
licentiate the Fellowship of the State Convention, or 
the General Convention, as the case may be, and 
unless charges are pending, such action shall not be 
delayed beyond three months. 

If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergyman or 
licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, shall fail 
to issue a letter of transfer to the new jurisdiction 
within three months, or if the Committee of Fellow- 
ship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act on such 
letters of transfer within three months, the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall, unless charges are 


pending, issue a letter of transfer and inform the re- 
spective Committee of Fellowship involved of the 
action. 

A letter of transfer shall not affect the relation- 
ship of a clergyman or licentiate to the Convention 
by which it was issued until fellowship shall have 
been granted to him by another Convention. And 
the committee accepting a letter of transfer shall 
give notice of its acceptance both to the committee 
which issued it and to the person affected by it. 


That Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, be 
amended by adding the words “provided, however, 
that in the event the clergyman whose case is under 
consideration is himself a member of the State Fel- 
lowship Committee, or Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, or Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, his vote shall not be required for unanimous 
agreement,”’ so that the entire section shall read as 
follows: 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges 
and trial, provided that such action shall be taken 
only on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Committee. 
In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, such action must be by unani- 
mous agreement of the Committee with the approval 


of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, 
provided, however, that in the event the clergyman 
whose case is under consideration is himself a mem- 
ber of the State Fellowship Committee, or Central 
Fellowship Committee, or Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, his vote shall not be required 
for unanimous agreement. 


That Article III, Section 6, be amended by add- 
ing after the words “shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention” the 
words “provided that clergymen availing themselves 
of this reciprocal fellowship shall have been recom- 
mended by the body having jurisdiction over their 
present fellowship, and shall also be accepted by the 
Central Fellowship Committee of this Convention,” 
so that the entire section shall read as follows: 

6. Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pastors 
over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist 
fellowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by 
the Universalist General Convention, provided that 
clergymen availing themselves of this reciprocal 
fellowship shall have been recommended by the 
body having jurisdiction over their present fellow- 
ship, and shall also be accepted by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee of this Convention. Clergymen 
of this denomination availing themselves of such 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, Ill. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


D. D., 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Seeretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. Donald G. King, 419 N. Adams St., 
Junction City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 808 E. 7th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 34 Tremont St., 


Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Rev. W. E. Roberts, Olinda. 

Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall .26 Allen Ave 
Pawtucket. 

Vermont and Province of Quebee—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, D. D., 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass, 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Boston. 

Charles B, Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Dr. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester, Mass. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Ernest W. 
Davis, Arlington. Ernest C. Jones, West Somer- 
ville. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., Braintree. 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur 
E. Mason, Boston. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Boston. Eben Prescott, Braintree. Rev. Robert 
M. Rice, Arlington. Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester. 
A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 


Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble, Norway. 


Rhode Island: Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl 
G. Robinson, Harrisville. 
New Hampshire: Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 


Nashua. 
New York: Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester. 
Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 
Ohio: Rev. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 
Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 
lllinois: Rev. M. R. Hartley, Galesburg. 
Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention: Dr, Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Boston. Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, Boston. Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. | 
Clerk: John E. Wood. 
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reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their 
fellowship in this Convention; it being provided, 
however, that such clergymen, so long as they are 
pastors of parishes in other denominations, shall not 
have the right to vote or hold office in their re- 
spective Conventions. — 


That Article IX, Section 2, be amended by adding 
after the words “with sufficient sureties” the words 
“the amount to be determined by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee,” so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

2. An appeal from the decision of a lower court, to 
be allowed, must be taken within thirty days of the 
time at which such decision was rendered, and must 
be accompanied by a bond, with sufficient sureties, 
the amount to be determined by the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee, for the payment of the costs of the 
court, if the appeal be not sustained. Notice of 
appeal shall be sent at once by the Secretary to the 
secretary of the Committee of Fellowship from whose 
decision the appeal is taken, which shall have the 
effect to suspend the sentence pronounced by its 
court, until reaffirmed by the Court of Appeal. 

Cae 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
CIATION 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 

1. Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution—to be 
amended by substituting the word “five” for the 
word “‘three,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. Article IX, second and last sentences—to be 
amended by substituting the word “seven” for the 
word “‘five,’’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meet- 
ings in connection with the General Convention, and 
in October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meet- 
ing. At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 
members shall constitute a quorum.” 

oO" 


CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 

Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


ASSO 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 
Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 
New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
_ Double room, $4. 
Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
_ Double room, $4. 
_ Twin beds, $5. 
Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Streets, N. W. 
_ Double room, $5 and up. 
_ Single room, $3 and up. 
Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 
Street, N. W. 
Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. : 
ton Hotel—14th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 
Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 
Hotel—1l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
room, $3 and up. 


16th 


Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 
Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 

Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 
Single room, $4. 


Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $8, $9, $10. 
Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 
Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. 


Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 
$2.50 and up. 

Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $4, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Special Price 


For a limited time only 
“REBECCA” 
by Daphne du Maurier 
Regular price $2.75 Now $1.39 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass, 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


A Subscription for One Year 
Costs $2.50 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under Eel life on 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


“Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence ” 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AND COURSES 


The work in guidance at the Summer Session has developed remarkably be- 
cause of the opportunity for individual contact with men who are at the center of 


research and practice in guidance. 


Dr. Richard D. Allen, of Providence, R. I., 


now adviser to the Federal Office of Education, will conduct his conference the 


week-end of July 20-22. 


Informality, intimacy and intellectual freedom will 


characterize this conference, and both Dr. Allen and his associate, Mr. Mario 


Canaipi, will be available for interviews. 


The courses in guidance will be accred- 


ited towards a New York State Counselor’s certificate. 
There will be a continuous exhibit of guidance material and a Guidance Clinic. 
Principals and teachers not students in the summer session may enroll for this 
conference without fee and may live at the Men’s Residence for this period if 


quarters are available. 
secured in the cafeteria. 


Room will be provided for $1.00 a day. Food can be 
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Crackling 


It was the most important cricket match 
of the season for the team, and catch after 
catch had been dropped. The star bowler 
was getting more and more angry. 

After the wicket-keeper had let go a par- 
ticularly easy chance, the umpire turned to 
the bowler and remarked sympathetically: 
“Perfect epidemic, isn’t it?” 

“You're right,” replied the bowler in 
disgusted tones, “but it isn’t catching.” — 
Indianapolis News. 

* * 

“No,” snapped the old gentleman, as he 
scanned the menu. “I won’t have any 
mushrooms, waiter. I was nearly poisoned 
by them last week.’’ 

The waiter leaned confidingly across the 
table. 

“Ts that really so, sir?” he said, blandly. 
“Then I’ve won my bet with the cook.””— 
Edmonton Journal. 

* * 

A knock at the door of the hotel room 
early in the morning. 

Guest: “What is it?” 

Negro’s Voice: ‘‘A telegram, sir.” 

Guest: “Can’t you push it under the 
door?”’ 

Negro: ‘‘No, sah; it’s on a tray.’’—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 

* * 

Captain: ‘Well, Private Smith, what did 
you have for dinner?” 

Private: “‘Taters, sir.” 

Captain (to sergeant): ‘What does he 
mean by ‘taters,’ sergeant?” 

Sergeant: “It’s only his ignorance, sir. 
He means ‘spuds.’ ’—Manila Bulletin. 

* * 

Canvasser: “If you can spare me five 
minutes, sir, I can show you how to earn 
twice the money you are getting.” 

Sad Man: “I do that now.” —Minneapo- 
lis Journal. 

* ae 

“Does your wife always have her own 
way?” 

“T’ll say she does. Why she writes her 
diary a week ahead of time!’’—Montreal 
Star. 

* * 

An American visitor says he experi- 
enced his biggest thrill at the Tower of 
London. Among the sightseers he en- 
countered a Londoner.—E xchange. 

* * 

Mrs. Newlywed: ‘“‘Guess what I’ve 
cooked for your dinner.” 

Mr. Newlywed: “‘T’lltry. Let me see it.” 
—Indianapolis News. 
* * 

Mistress: ‘‘And I want even the kitchen 
floor clean enough to have our meals on.” 

New Maid: “You will look funny.”’— 
Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Carrying bagpipes, an ex-soldier has set 
out on a walking tour of Europe. He would 
be well advised to break into a run now and 
then.—Exchange. 
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From a Universalist who sent five dollars 


To the 


Universalist Publishing House 


Sustaining Fund 


“After reading in the Leader of July 22 “The Challenge 
of Adversity,’ ‘Advice to a Theological Student,’ ‘A News- 
paper Man’s Opinion of the Church,’ and in fact all the rest 
of it, I am persuaded that I had better be one of a thousand 
and send my mite at once to the Sustaining Fund. 

“Yours for just the kind of paper we are getting.” 


We need gifts of 


$5.00 each from 1000 Universalists 
and 


$1.00 each from 5000 Universalists 


PLEASE DO IT NOW! 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To Help Spread the Message of Universalism 
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